| day or two to Portsmouth. 
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A YARN ABOUT YOUNG LIONS. | mouth seems to heel over and sway from 
side to side pretty much in the same manner, 
Wuen I hear people talking about the|let me hope they either don’t notice the 
decadence of England I generally go for a| obliquity of my motion, or attribute it to the 
It is so pleasant | right cause—a marine sympathy which it 
to see the fleet of a third-rate power big|is impossible to resist. By the same pecu- 
enough, and heavy metalled enough, to hold | liar action of the sea-breezes, my language 
its own against all other navies whatsoever ; | becomes almost unintelligible to my friends, 
and to feel that though we are sunk into in-| and sometimes even to myself. Do you think 
significance and contempt, it is an insignifi-| I could say I was walking down High Street? 
cance of a very peculiar kind, consisting of a} No; 1’dsee you in Davy Jones’s locker first ! 
hundred sail at Spithead, mounting upwards|I always either steer or bear down High 
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| of two thousand guns. So sinks a great Lord | Street, and wouldn’t “ walk” for the world. 
| into poverty when his creditors make him an|TI always weigh anchor when I leave a room, 
| allowance of a hundred thousand a year; so|and bring up when [ sit down to dinner ; 


sinks Lucullus into fasting and abstinence | and yet—would you believe it ?—I hate the 
when his table is reduced to four courses and | real thing in spite of this strange, and, I be- 
a dessert. | lieve, involuntary imitation. I am seasick on 

Being very much depressed in spirits last | the voyage from Gosport to Ryde, and never 


| week, after reading some German pamphlets! was on board a man-of-war in my life. In 


which proved that England was ruined, and | fact I have never been able very distinctly ‘to 
several Irish and American newspapers | understand how any body ever got on boara 
which positively asserted that the sun of|a man-of-war, except in dock. It seems to 


} tyrannical Albion had sunk for ever, I be-|me impossible to clamber up such an immense 


took myself to the Boscawen Arms on Ports-| height with only the help of a rope, and the 
mouth Hard, which is next door to the Ben-| uncertain footing of the planking seams,—for 
bow, which is next door to the Cloudesley | stairs, [ understand, are done away with in 
Shovel, which is next door to the Earl St. | blue water, and chairs let down for none but 
Vincent, so that it seems like a set of stout|ladies. However, in spite of these draw- 
volumes of the Lives of the British Admirals! backs, I am conscious I have the soul of a 
ranged ona library shelf,—and, by means of the | Nelson in the body of a land-lubber, and 
smell of tar and salt water, and the sight of a | feel positively certain that I would sing Rule 
crowded harbour, and the echo of a thousand | Britannia and Hearts of Oak at the point 
hammers in the dockyard, I soon got into a|of death. 1 doit constantly now—or when I 
more comfortable frame of mind, and began| don’t sing the words I whistle the tunes: 
already to believe that we should have a very | “ We burn them, and sink them, or drive them 
fair chance against the King of the Two/on shore; And if they won’t fight us what 
Sicilies, or even Otho of Greece. I don’t}can we do more?” Ah! What, indeed ? 

know how it is, but whenever I am in any| The water in the harbour is generally 
part of Portsmouth I always feel as if I could | smooth, and I hirea boat by the day, and sail 
lick any amount of foreigners with the|up and down for ever. Past the glorious 
greatest ease; I feel a strange twitching in| Victory—past the Excellent—past the huge 
the shoulders, and a desire to hitch up my|hulks we go, and up into a city of hooded 
lower integuments, as if the braces had broke; | houses, with port-holes for windows, lying 
and I find myself occasionally trying to ex-|upon their shadows opposite Portchester 
pectorate in a free and manly manner, as if I| Castle, and waiting only to be called on to 
never had a quid out of my right cheek. The! doff their roofs, and stick in their masts, and 
manner in which my legs flourish about, evi- hoist their sails—and behold the quiet line of 





dently believing they are on a quarter-deck 
in a considerable gale of wind, has often 
caused me great uneasiness as to the opinion 
my friends may entertain of the cause of so 
unsteady a gait; but as everybody in Ports-| 
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sleepy monsters transformed into leviathans 
afloat, with their bulwarks on the brine, ready 
for all weathers, and as gay with pennon and 
streamer as a new made bride! Thirty-six 
hours would send these vessels at any time to 
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Spithead i in case of necessity—“ For you see, 
sir,’ said Bill Windus to me, “ there's four 
thousand of us’long-shore men ’tween S’thamp- 
ton and Selsey Bill, all old sailors, and with the 
help of some landsmen, we could man a famous 
fleet for home defence, till our sea-going ships 
could get at ’em from the Downs and Ply- 
mouth.” Now, Bill Windus is my boatman, 
aman of very quick hands in managing a boat, 
but very slow comprehension in mastering an 
idea. For instance, all his notion ofan enemy 
whom it would be his duty to oppose is 
strictly limited to a Frenchman of the old 
school. It has not yet reached his mind that 
there may be others whom it behoves us to 
take or destroy; and whenever he talks even 
of “them Rooshans” he has an invariable 
habit of chucking his thumb over his right 
shoulder, in the direction of Che rbourg. 
Whether he thinks the French have taken a 
new name, or are masquerading in the dress 
of Muscovites, as sometimes they painted 
their frigates like merchantmen to come down 
upon our homeward bound, unawares, I do 
not know ; but it is very clear that Bill has 
not yet turned his attention to the fact of our 
resent alliance. He has a deeply-grounded 
pelief that it would be a great stroke of policy 
to bring the Imperial squadrons as fair cap- 
tures to Spithead. “’Cause why?” he says, 
“if they’re all so kind and friendly, we can 


do the work ourselves ; andif they’re not, it’s 
, . 


better to draw their teeth in time, and then 
they can do no harm.” 

But Billis an old Tory, and a bad politician, 
though he has an excellent boat and handles 
her like a pilot of the fleet. The last day of 
my visit he asked permission to take an old 
chum with us up the harbour, and as I was 
rather tired of Bill’s eloquence I was very 
glad of a change. A very different person 
from Bill was Harry Sparks—a man of action 
—a man of intelligence—a man of few words, 
and an immense deal of tobacco, with a large 
mouth filled from side to side with amazingly 
yellow teeth, and a round close cropped head, 
that looked very like a sixty-eight pounder, 
sprinkled slightly over with shreds of oakum. 
A pleasant man to look at, for he never 
flinched from your eye, but exposed his ruddy 
countenance, as if he had never in all his life 
done anything to be ashamed of. He was 


almost as great an enthusiast in maritime | 


affairs as myself, and we were friends ina 
moment. His enthusiasm was shown by a 

series of well-directed squirts over the ads 
of the boat, when I spoke of the magnifi- 


dilated on the grandeur of our position as the 
first of maritime nations, and holding the 
trident of Neptune, which TI explained to him 
was the sce pire of the world. 
“T seen it,” he said, “in Plymouth Dock, and 
a rare good house it is, particular the egg-flip.” 
We spent a delightful time of it on the 


water, aud, on parting, I gave Harry Sparks! 


Tews} invitation to a 


jacket, 
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“pipe and can” in the 
Boscawen Arms, At seven o’clock a knock 
came to the door, a figure made its appear- 
ance in clean shirt and a very loose blue 
very wide Russia-duck trousers— 
the image of Mr. T. P. Cooke in the sailor's 
hornpipe—and ducked its head three or four 
times, while it kept it steady by holding on 
vigorously by a long lock of hair in front, 
I recognised my friend’ Harry Sparks in his 
quarter-deck manners and Sunday clothes. 

“ Here Iam, yer honour, and ’most ashamed 
of my company, for I ben’t used to it.” 

This, I perceived,in spite of the grammatical 
construction, was a compliment to my superior 
rank, and, with the help of a large bottle 
of Hollands—I prefer that spirit to all 
other drinks whatever—a large kettle of 
water, and a couple of stout tumblers, I soon 
put him at his ease, and the flow of soul 
began. It was at my expense for a long time. 
I was educated at a classical academy in 
Suffolk, and gave him an account of a Cartha- 
ginian galley and a Roman trireme. Mr. 
Sparks would have liked no better fun than 
to have swept the seas, both of Pompey and 
the pirates, with a revenue cutter like the 
Dart, mounting four guns, also a picked crew 
and a good captain—* For you see, sir, it’s a 
man that makes all the differ, I agreed 
with him on this point in a very decided man- 
ner, and we filled again. “ You're right, 
Harry,” I said; “for what’s the use of all 
these noble ships at Spithead, if they are 
manned by muffs and commanded by an aged 
pump, fit only to be a churchwarden or a lord 
chancellor? Now, Harry, youre a man of 
experience, also of extensive observation, and 
you, perhaps, can tell us, have we the man 
we want ?”—“ Dozens!” said Mr. Sparks, 
and, with a sound like the Maelstrom en- 
gulfing a ship, he engurgitated his grog, till I 
considered it a great mercy that he did not 
choke himself with the spoon. “ Dozens, sir !” 
he repeated, dinting his tumbler on the table 

with a force that nearly broke it ; “and, first 
and foremost, there’s old Nero—which some 
calls him the Lyon—in the Black Sea—which 
will take Semastyfool, as sure as the Scar of 
Rooshia has got skin on his nose, afore the 
summer’s begun. I knows him, I do, that ’ere 
Nero; and he’s done harder things afore— 
*eause I knows ’em very well, though, may- 
hap, I can’t tell ’em so clear as you would, 
sir. Sir, you’re a eloquent gentleman, I must 
say, and I drink your health again, sir, with 


|many thanks for the same. 
cence of our first-rates ; and many approving | 
nods with his bullet-shaped head when [| 


By this time our pipes had diffused a dim 
but very agreeable atmosphere through the 
apartment: the fire burned cheerily, the 
water was always hot, as the kettle rested on 
the hob; and, in a very pleasant frame of 
mind, I swayed back on the hind legs of my 
chair, and listened attentively to the anec- 
dote delivered with great unction by my 
now communicative friend. 

“When old Nero was young—as in course, 
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| Charles Dickens. } 
|| he was once—he was first-mate aboard 
| a ship on the India station, which was a 

rime station at the time, for we was at war 
with the Dutch, and spices and pepper is 
the best of prize-money, besides sugars and 
rum. The whole of that ’ere sea, I’ve heard 
say, is spotted over with islands, as if the 
ocean had the small-pox, and the islands 
was the pits—and very fine islands they be 
to look at, for the trees are wonderful large, 
and the fruits delicious, and the flowers— 
for them that like such things—the brightest 
and beautifullest in the world, All this I’ve 
only hearn, for I never served beyond the 
Cape, but I’ve heard of them so often I seem 
to have been born and bred among them cedars 
and camellias and seringas. The Dutch ain’t a 
stupid set of people when left to their own ways, 
and would never have quarreled with England 
if it had not been for that’ere Napoleon Bona- 
parte which set em on like a Highland terrier 
ona mastiffdog. Howsomever as they showed 
their teeth it was necessary for us to knock 
’em down their throats, and according we 
did itall the time of the war. Now, one day, 
says the captain to young Nero, ‘ You go,’ 


— 


| ladies” scent-bottles, all of asudden they 
;come to a clear space, and found themselves 
within fifty yards of the castle walls. It was 
now nearly dark—a heavy sort of a night, as if 
the air was too thick with heat and perfume 
| to be seen through—in them parts it’s never 
|so pitch black as here. At the other side 
of the fortress either another band was a play- 
ing fine Italian music, or it was the same 
they had heard before, only moved away, per- 
| haps, on their road to the barracks, Well, this 
| was all the information as could be picked 
up, and Nero didn’t think the captain would 
| be satisfied if he only took him back a list of 
|the tunes they played; so he says, ‘Come 
| nearer,’ he says, ‘ and make no noise till we get 
under the guns, for just at this present they 
could point them to where we stand, and 
| blow us into conwulsions.’ On tiptoe they 
| hurried for’ard, and when they got close to the 
| wall, they found the drawbridge down and 
|gate open, and just at this time the music 
(ceased, and it seemed as if the whole family 
| had gone to bed and left the big doors of the 
citadel open to air the town. ‘ Now’s the 
| time, boys,’ says young Nero ; ‘ follow me at 


he says, ‘in the tender, with twelve men of|the run, shoot the first sentinel you find, 


your choice, and bring us word what the myn- 
heers is a doing on in the island two hundred 
knots to our eastward, and let me know, 
d’ye hear ; for it’s reported that they’ve sent a 
large army from Java, and I daresay the big 
breeches,’ says he, ‘are arter some mischief,’ 
So young Nerotouched his hat, named his men, 
and thought himself the king of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, and all the world beside, 
when he seen his flag for the first time, and 
bore away for his destination with all the 
canvas he could spread, The captain was a 
very strict man, and had given orders to run 
no manner of risk, but to be very careful 
both of vessel and men. So they came late 
one evening within sight of the island; and 
high over all the rich trees that crowned all 
the coast, they saw far inland the Dutch 
standard a flapping on the flag-post, and even 
in the still air heard the military band a- 
playing on the parade ground of the castle, as if 
it was a playing a welcome to young Nero and 
his crew. This was remarkable civil in the 
Dutch, and Nero beckoned Will Hatch and 
says,‘ They don’t seem to be much on the 
look out,’ says he, ‘ or surely they would have 
seen our sails as we rounded the high point. 
Now you see, Will,’ says he, ‘if they’re so off 
their guard, and seem so fond of their fine 
tunes, it would only be respectful in us to go 
a little nearer, and pay them the compliment 
of acall. So tell nine of the lads to take two or 
three pistols apiece and a cutlass—run us into 
one of them deep creeks, where the brush- 
wood is higher than our mast—tuck in a pre- 
clous good supper, and be ready to follow me 
ashore.’ Away through the thick jungle went 
the ten men, all their ears open, and their 
forefingers on the trigger ; and after strug- 
gling through the shrubs, which smelt like 


| shout with all your might, fire off your spare 
pistols, split into parties of twos and threes, 
but always keep in hearing, and see what 
our luck will be!’ The boys could scarcely 
keep from laughing, it was such a capital 
contrived lark ; but still they managed not 
|to laugh too loud, and did as they were 
told. ‘There was firing and shouting in a few 
;minutes all over the place. The sentinels 
'thought five thousand English at least had 
| fallen upon them as the advanced guard of a 
| tremendous expedition, and made off—those 
that wern’t shot—and told the general what 
they thought. He was a very famous com- 
mander, and would do nothing contrairy to 
the rules of war ; so he determined to lead his 
men into the open country and wait for rein- 
foreements to enable him to retake the place. 
| And away they went by the inland gates, 
which Nero instantly ordered to be closed, 
and set all hands to work. They spiked the 
gups — there were sixteen of *em—and 
threw them into the moat; they burned the 
barracks; broke all the arms they found ; 
filled their pockets and hankerchers with 
anything that took their fancy, and before 
daylight evacuated the castle in the greatest 
order, locking the gate behind them, and 
rasping through the main hinge of the draw- 
bridge by way of preventing pursuit. In as 
great silence as they had made their ap- 
proach, they pursued their way through the 
forest to the creek,—got quietly on board and 
warped out into deep water. You may guess 
what fun they had when morning dawned, to 
see the castle still a smoking, and no flag 
hoisted on the wall. The Dutch general fol- 
lowed the most scientific plans he could hear 
of in books, and made his approaches in such a 
skilful way that it was three days afore 
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he got into the deserted fortress, and wrote 
home an account of how he had repulsed 
nine thousand British soldiers with the loss of | 
three men; for which exploit he was 
made a baron on, and adwanced a step in 
rank, 

“ Now,when young Nerogoton board hisship 
the captain asked, why the Wickeds he hadn’t 
gone down to that there island, as he had 
ordered? ‘I’ve been, sir,’ said Nero, very | 
sharp, ‘and got all the information we re-| 
quire.’ Whereupon he told him all, just as 
I’ve told it to you, sir. 
a gentleman that didn’t approve of things out 

of the common, and he says, very coldly, | 
‘ You have unnecessarily exposed the men’s 
lives, and His Majesty’s vessel, and you'll con- | 
sider yourself under arrest. I will write an 
account of your behaviour to the admiral, and 
- will probably be dismissed the service.’ So 

e wrote a full history of all that young Nero | 
had done, tied it all up in the reddest of tape | 
as he had, and was very fain to send him home | 
at once as a dangerous character. But as soon 
as a fast sailing frigate could come from the 


admiral—which was a friend of Nelson’s, and | 


knew the Nelson touch aswell as any man alive 
—the captain was forced to call young Nero on 
the quarter-deck and, in the presence of all 
the ship’s company, present him with a 
acting order to serve as lieutenant, and|w 
to join the admiral’s ship without delay. All 
the twelve of the crew wanted to go with 
him, but he could only get leave for Will 
Hatch, which has never left him since, and is, 
at this moment, casting a loving eye on 
the batteries of Semastyfool, so let that 
there Scar of Rooshia look out, for Nero will 
take it as sure as a gun.” 

Mr. Sparks rewarded himself for this inter- 
esting account with arather copious infusion 
of fresh matter into his tumbler. And now 
that the flood-gates of speech were opened he 
poured forth :—“TI s’pose, sir, as I never seen 
you before, I never told you the story of how 
young Nero got his ship ashore, and as near 
as possible lost his commission. Well, sir, 
here it is—short and straight, for you haven’t 
time to be a listening here all night. You've 
heard, perhaps, of love, sir,—a many songs 
have been written about it, and if you 
never met with it yourself you may know it 
by the descriptions. It’s something like the 
meesels or hooping-cough, sir; everybody 
must have it once iu their lives, and if by 
chance it comes a_ second time, it’s 
always exceeding mild. Well, when young 
Nero was first took with the eruption, he was 
in command of a sloop, and stood away for 
where his lady lived, though it was out 


of the bounds of the station where he was | 


placed. But it was just out of bounds, 


and he thought by clever handling he might | 


run close in shore, and post with quick horses | 
up to where his sweetheart was, and be| 
back on his station again afore his absence | 
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But the captain was | 


| high rank, end Bill Hatch, 
with him in the chase, has "told me that 
better liquors was nowhere in England than 
he had that night in the servants’ hall. Oh! 

there was singing and dancing, and what not 
in the drawing-room : and 1’ll be sworn a 
| good specimen of the same in the kitchen, 
too, for I’ve heard Bill crack a tumbler by 
the noise he made in‘ Cease rude Boreas; 

and as to dancing, he would wear a hole in 
jan oak plank afore he ’d give over the shufile. 


So, when the gentlefolks was a thinking of 


going to bed, a little tap comes to the door; 
and Will Hatch, which was in the middle of 
the Jolly Young Waterman at that very 
‘moment, felt a shock as if something was a 
going to happen; and a footman goes to the 
| door, and Will hears a voice which said, 
‘Tell Will Hatch to tell the captain she 5 
bumped, bows on, and will only have five 
foot water at low tide.’ The footman looked 
| surprised, and asked who “she” was; but Will 
Hatch had gone to the door, discovered the 
| captain of the foretop, and heard it was all 
jtrue. A message was sent into the drawing- 
room, and young Nero come out into the 
|passage. What was to be done? It was 
two o’clock in the morning—the tide would 
| fall for another hour. In five minutes he and 
Will Hatch and the messenger was on their 
way: in a hour and a half they was on 
board. All the ship’s company knew the 
scrape the captain was in. How they worked 
with the boats ; how they lightened the ship ; 
| how they landed some of the guns; how they 
toiled with heart and hand till morning light! 
And then the tide was still on the rise— 
higher—higher—and the work of unloading 
still went on. There wasa coast-guard station 
near, and a line of telegraphs that held pa- 
lavers over hills and walleys with a great 
arsenal to the east. Ifthe authorities heard 
of the accident, there would be a tremenduous 
kick up—salvage— court-martial— dismissal. 
And still the tide come on! But suddenly 
went up a cursed straight rod of the tele- 
graph, that meant ‘ship ’—followed in a mo- 
ment by a little arm that pointed downwards, 
and that meant ‘ashore.” So in three 
minutes it was known all over the port as 
a ship was on shore. Come on! come on! 
blessed tide! For in an hour and a half the cap- 
tain of the harbour will be here ; and lighters 
will be here ; and reporters for Times news- 
papers will be here! Well it rose, and it rose, 
and at last with all theship’s boats a tugging at 
her stern, she heaved once or twice majesti- 
cally, and slipt her bows off the land—it was 
only a spit of sand and no harm done—and 
|glided away into deep water as if nothing 
had happened. Then the work began. The 
cargo had to be taken on board, the guns re- 
placed, the disorder rectified ; and just when 
the last stroke was done, and the vessel was 
fit for service, a long line of craft was seen 
coming round the point! There was the 








was noticed. His sweetheart was a lady of! harbour-master’s yacht, and the admiral’s 
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barge, and three or four lighters, and two or 
three sloops from Lloyd’s; and they all 
backed sail with astonishment as they seen the 
beautifulest sloop in the Royal Navy, alooking 
as spick and span as if that moment out of dock. 
And then she hoisted a signal—Good morrow, 
gentlemen—and bore quietly out of the narrow 
into the wide sea. Some of the disappointed 
salvors went ashore, and gave the telegraph 
men as good a licking as ever they had in 
their lives. Well, sir, Nero was tried for the 
accident, and received a slight reprimand; 
with such a high compliment for his zeal and 
activity in getting his ship off again that he 
got his promotion in a month or two, and 
took command of a frigate of forty-four guns.” 

Other stories were told me by Harry 
Sparks, all tending to the same result; 
namely, that there really was aMAN on whom 
the country can rely, with,courage and discre- 


tion equally mixed. The heat, the tobacco, the 


grog, the excitement, the glaring eyes of Mr. 
Sparks, his prodigious mouth, his yellow 
teeth, his bullety head, all conspired to put 
me into the highest state of satisfaction with 
this ruined, weakened, disgraced, and power- 
less England. 

“Sparks,” I said, “I was born in an inland 
county, sir; but, far from the dash of the 
wild sea I heard the music of Britannia’s 
thunder, and felt that if all the world were to 
combine against us, we should still our foot- 
steps insupportably advance, and Britons 
never never never shall be slaves !— 
hurrah !” 

Mr. Sparks entered fully into my feelings, 
though perhaps he did not understand the 
grandeur of my language, which was also 
rather obscure to myself ; and the last thing 
I remember was his scratching his oakum 
locks for a minute, and then engulphing his 
head in the tumbler, after saying, “The same 
to you, sir, and many happy returns! ” 
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BLUEBEARD’S wife is a faithful type of our 
common 
female. 
we all want to penetrate into. 


be more attractive to bibliomaniacs than 
a whole college-full of learned folios that 
stand ready-ranged on their dusty shelves. 
The last volume, spared by the Sibyl, only 
increased the longing after those that were 
irrevocably gone. Who would not give a 
trifle for a peep at some of the treatises which 
those who used curious arts in the early days 
of Christianity, brought together and burned 
before ali men? Dr. Young, since grown old, 
found more pleasure in contemplating an 
obelisk-side of hieroglyphics, than in running 


through the London Gazette; doubtless for | 


| the simple reason that he could read the one 
| and could not read the other. Herschell’s de- 
| light was to hunt after stars, invisible or dimly 





human nature, male as well as} 
The secret chamber is the room| 
One unburnt | 
book from the Alexandrian library would | 
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seen, which seemed to dive deeper into distant 
space the harder he tried to get a peep at 
them. We can easily fancy the intense de- 
light.of the great modern interpreter of 
Ninevite literature, when he believes he has 
inserted the wedge of a lucky guess into a 
cuneiform inscription, and has a chance of 
| splitting it up into sentences and words. The 
| higher the wall that surrounds a garden, the 
sweeter, longing mouths and noses suspect, 
jare the fruit and flowers inclosed within, 
| The thick morning mist that veils a landscape 
|makes us the more eager to discover its 
| beauties. The clouds, the glaciers, and the 
treacherous snow, which ought to render the 

mountain-top inaccessible, only serve to invite 
the adventurous spirit to plant his foot where 
prudence and practicability forbid. What we 
;cannot have, we resolve to have; what we 
| cannot know, we insist upon knowing. 
From this craving after forbidden lore I 
pretend to be no more exempt than my 
neighbours, A wayside monument has had 
the same effect upon me, haunting my dreams 
and fancies by night, and intruding on my 
waking thoughts by day. It has intrigued 
me, to borrow a French expression, beyond 
all bearing. 

The churchyard of the village of Wimille, 
}about four miles north of Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
‘skirts the imperial road to Calais. Just 
at the middle of the boundary-wall a stone 
|tablet rises, inscribed with small capitals, 
}and surmounted at the top with something 
which is very like a petrified cauliflower. 
|It is meant to represent a balloon on fire, 
|The inscription (in French) runs to the 


| 


| following effect :—“In this cemetery are in- 
terred Francois Pilatre de Rosier and Pierre 
Ange Romain, who, desiring to pass over to 
| England in an air-balloon, in which they had 
combined the agency of fire and of inflam- 
mable air, by an accident whose veritable 
cause will always remain unknown, the fire 
having caught the upper part of the balloon, 
they tell from the height of more than five 
| thousand feet between Wimereux and the sea,” 
The inscription is repeated in a Latin dupli- 
eate, for the benefit of travelling strangers 
who do not understand French. The said 
travellers are also apostrophised :—“ Passers- 
by, mourn their lot, and pray God for the re- 
pose of their souls!” Annual masses for 
their soul’s repose, at the date corresponding 
to their rapid descent, were founded in the 
parish church of Wimille ; whether or not the 
‘ninety-three revolution swept away the 
masses I cannot say. The Curé would give 
an answer to those who wish to know. Their 
lot was mournful; but even stronger than 
our pity is the feeling which urges us to find 
out how the deuce it happened. I resolved 
to try what could be done to that effect, and 
at last made out a theory which may, or may 
not, be the true one, 
The churchyard memorial was not the only 











one that was raised to mark the horrible | 





| he waved his arms so.” And then she fell ! 
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catastrophe. In the camp of Wimereux, just 
behind the Café du Petit Caporal, which is 
next door to the Estaminet du Ballon, a small 


obelisk of marble from the neighbouring | 
quarries of Ferques, built without any, or | 


with the least possible mortar, and not more 
than eight or nine feet high, rises on the spot 


where theaéronauts were dashed to the ground. 


When I first knew it, it stood in solitude in 
the midst of a grassy, down-like waste, half 
undermined by moles, and almost pushed off 


its pedestal by the cattle who used it as a| 
The parties that seemed to) 


rubbing-post. 
favour it with the longest notice, were the 


mushrooms who peeped above-ground from | 
time to time, some singly, some in little | 


family groups of three or four, but all appa- 
rently considering, under their broad-brimmed 
hats, whether it would not be an act of charity 
to the memory of the deceased, to surround 
their half-ruined monument with a railing. 
‘Lhat also bears its record, in French, supply- 


the morning,the unfortunate aéronauts Pildtre 
de Rosier and Romain the elder, who 
started from Boulogne at five minutes after 
seven, in the morning of the fifteenth of 
June, seventeen hundred and _ eighty-five. 
The first was found dead upon the spot; the 
second gave a few signs of life during one or 
two minutes.” 


The best means, I thought, of solving the | 
problem of their fall, was to find up any | 


persons who had witnessed it. I was more 
fortunate than might have been expected, 
with an event occurring sixty years ago. In 
a hamlet to the north of Wimereux, I found 
an old woman more than a hundred years old, 
whohad seen the balloonascend from Boulogne. 


She was dosing and dreaming over a fire of | 


dry furze, staring at the sparks with her 
filmy eyes. 
with those eyes, even after she turned them 
on me as I entered her hovel. 

“What do you want with me?” she said, 
in a voice that belonged to the other world. 
“You don’t know me, and I don’t know 
you. I’m of no use to anybody, now.” 

“But 1 know you,” my companion said. 
And then he began to talk about their ac- 
quaintance, and then »vbout the obelisk, and 
then about Pilatre de Rosier. 

“T saw him and his friend go up,” she said, 
suddenly waking, as if inspired. “1 was closeto 
them. He was a handsome man,and looked so 
smiling. As the balloon rose, he saluted 
and bowed to all the people, and waved his 
flags continually in this way, so, until he had 
mounted quite high in the sky.” 


arms in imitation of poor De Rosier. “My 
arms then were not like this ;” she continued, 
pulling the skin which hung loosely about 
them. “I had handsome arms once. Yes ; 


Ce RE ae 
again into her dreamy state, the precursor of 


| that fell with them. 
ing a few additional particulars: “ Here fell | 
from the height of more than five thousand | 
feet, at thirty-five minutes past seven in| 


I wonder whether she could see | 


And then | 
she suited the action to the word, waving her | 
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the long sleep of death, from which nothing 
could rouse her, All the further information 
we could extract was, that he waved his arms, 
comnie ga, and that hers were once handsome 
arms, 

It struck me that the excellent Museum at 
Boulogne might contain some relics of this 
tragical tumble. I found them there, and 
better than them. Monsieur Duburquoy, 
senior, an intelligent old man, the father of 
the present well-informed curator of the 
museum, was at Wimereux when the 
aéronauts fell, and helped to lift them from 
the ground. He was thirteen years of age 
at the time. He told me that De Rosier, 
quite dead, had one of his legs broken, and 
that the bone pierced through the tight fit- 
ting trouser; and that Romain heaved three 
or four deep sighs, and then expired. He 
picked up a piece of bread, partially eaten, 
A bottle of wine, that 
had been uncorked, and had had a glass or 
two drunk from it, accompanied them in 
their fall, and most extraordinarily was not 
broken. 

The museum has the portrait of De 
Rosier in powdered wig and frilled shirt, 
besides a coloured medallion in wax. He is 
styled “the first aéronaut of the universe ;” 
to which title there would be nothing to ob- 
ject, if we were but perfectly cognisant of the 
atmospherical conditions of every other sun, 
planet, and satellite in the universe. There 
are besides, his barometer, thermometer 
speaking-trumpet, and the wand to which his 
little waving flag was attached. There is the 
painted cloth which surrounded the gallery 
of the Montgolfiére, or flying fire-place, which 
helped him to ascend; there is a little piece 
of the taffetas or oiled-siik, covered with gold- 
beater’s skin, which contained his float of hy- 
drogen gas; and that is all the material 
evidence to be found. 

Our readers may remember that Pilatre 
de Rosier was ambitious to be the first to 
| cross the English channel ina balloon.* He 
| had already the honour of being the first man 
who ascended in the earth’s atmosphere, in a 
|captive balloon as a first experiment, and 
| afterwards in one at liberty to rise and wander 
whither it would, in which bold excursion he 
was accompanied by the Marquis d’Arlandes. 
The first living creatures that made a 





| balloon ascent, were a sheep, a cock, and a 
| duck, conjointly travellers through the region 
of clouds. Since then, equestrian ascents have 
| been made by terrified horses, mounted by 
fool-hardy men. In all these latter cases, it 
'may be believed, that an ass made one of the 
party. 

In crossing the channel, De Rosier was 
| forestalled by Ais countryman (Blanchard) 
and ewr compatriot (Jefferies), who started 
'from Dover and landed in the forest of 





* See ‘‘Over the Water,” vol. vii. p. 483. 
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5 ; % ’ 
Guines on the seventh of January, seventeen | 


hundred and eighty-five. Nevertheless, he 
had drawn upon government funds ; and he 
still adhered to his purpose of passing in 
a balloon from France to England, as his 
more fortunate rival had done from England 
to France. The latter feat has been several 


times repeated, the former has never yet) 


been accomplished. De Rosier had given the 


stand that, if he would pay the expense of the 


expedition, he (Pil&tre) would execute it. His | 
request was granted ; he received forty-two 
thousand franes (sixteen hundred and eighty | 
pounds sterling) as a first instalment, which | 


was afterwards said to be increased till it 
amounted to the enormous sum of a hundred 
and fifty thousand francs. Romain, who then 
enjoyed a great repute for manufacturing 
balloons, made an agreement with Pildtre, by 
which he bound himself to construct one of 
thirty feet diameter, or thereabouts, for the 
sum of three hundred louis-d’ors. Pildtre, 
whose business was to find the work-room, 
obtained from the governor of the Tuileries, 
the Salle des Gardes, and another apartment. 
The work, begun at the end of August seven- 
teen hundred and eighty-four, was com- 
pleted six weeks afterwards. Six hundred 


ells of white taffeta were employed in fabri- 
cating this ill-starred machine. 

Romain had strictly kept to himself the 
secret of rendering taffeta impermeable to 


gas. He was careful beyond measure to con- 
ceal his mode of preparation, He worked in 
solitude, like an alchemist, and was only 
known to have one single companion of his 
studies, who aided him gratuitously in the 
construction of his balloon, The whole secret 
consisted in covering the taffeta with a coat 
of linseed oil made capable of drying by sugar 
of lead, and in pressing in till it only felt 
greasy in the hand. Every strip was then 
covered with gold-beater’s skin, that was 
made to adhere by ordinary size, in which 
was incorporated a mixture of honey and 
linseed oil, These ingredients gave supple- 
ness to the size, and prevented the united 
superficies from cracking. A second and 
third layer of gold-beater’s skin were added ; 
and the balloon, when finished, thirty-three 
and a half French feet in diameter, and orna- 
mented with tinsel in different parts, weighed 
three hundred and twenty pounds, including 
the cylindrical apparatus that helped to fill 
it. So impermeable was it that it remained 
distended with atmospheric air for two 


it would have carried him almost whitherso- 
ever he would. At the end of two months, 
the balloon, carefully packed, was transported 
to Boulogne, which Pildtre had chosen as his 
starting-point. Of course, the packing and 
transport for so long a distance by land-car- 
riage, rendered it still more difficult to pre- 


Serve uninjured so perishable an article as a! 
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| first to cross the sea. 
months, without showing a single wrinkle. 
If De Rosier had then ascended from Paris, | 
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balloon, with the little previous experience of 
managing it that had been acquired. A 
montgolfiére also travelled with it, twenty 
feet high, whose cupola was formed of chamois 
leather. It was tested before its departure 
for the coast, and its suecess corresponded to 
the care that had been bestowed upon it. 


The montgoltiére, or fire-balloon, was, 


‘either accidentally or purposely, directly or 
Comptroller-General of Finances to under-| 


indirectly, the immediate cause of Pildtre’s 
fearful end. He had announced some new 
combination of the means of ascent, which he 
shrouded as far as he could in mystery. It 
seems to have been his idea, that the gas- 
balloon would be sufficient to carry him, while 
the fire-balloon would give him great com- 
mand of equilibrium, by increasing or dimi- 
nishing the fire in it, so as almost to render 
him independent of ballast. His confidence 
in the long-sustaining power of his machine 
was one means of procuring him pecuniary aid 
from the government. Whatever might be 
the aérostatic advantages gained, the danger 
was increased enormously. Either a gas- 
balloon or a fire-balloon, alone, was infinitely 
safer than the two united. To crown the 
whole rash scheme, the hydrogen gas must 
necessarily float above the montgolticre. As 
his friend, Professor Charles, remonstrated 
with him, “you are putting a chafing-dish 
under a barrel of gunpowder.” 

Pilatre arrived at Boulogne on the twentieth 
of December, seventeen hundred and eighty- 
four, followed by the anxious wishes of the 
subscribers to his scientific Lyceum, and also 
of numerous ladies of the court, who had 
requested him to bring back innumerable 
small articles from England to serve as New 
Year’s Day presents. Two days after his 
arrival he was informed of the preparations 
which Blanchard was making in England for 
a voyage which should compete with his own. 
He became alarmed. He went to Dover; 
saw Blanchard; and, for a moment, enter- 
tained the hope (on account of the dilapidated 
condition of the balloon, from which the gas 
oozed in many places) that the rival ascent 
could not take place. His anxious fears soon 
resumed their power; he returned to Bou- 
logne ; left there Romain and his brother, 
who had accompanied him, and went to Paris 
in a feverish state of mental torture. 

Meanwhile, Blanchard and Jefferies as- 
cended from Dover, and reached the Forest of 
Guines safe and sound, Pilatre’s pride re- 
ceived a mortal wound at failing to be the 
He entreated to be 
excused attempting the voyage. Some say 
that the Controller of Finances consented, 


|merely claiming the surplus of what had not 


been disbursed about the balloon. But the 
wretched Pilatre, sure of success, had already 
spent it in enriching the experimental de- 
partment of his Lyceum. Others state that 
when he explained his doubts and apprehen- 
sions to M. de Calonne, the minister, he met 
with a cold and even rough reception. 
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“We have not spent a hundred and fifty 
thousand franes,” he said, “merely to help 
you to make an inland trip, You must turn 
the balloon to some useful account, and cross 
the channel with it.” 

However, in the impossibility of fulfilling 
the first conditions, and under the necessity of 
at least attempting the second, he returned to 
Boulogne, prepared for, and evidently expect- 
ing, the worst. 

It may appear strange that a minister of 
the crown should be so anxious about the 
accomplishment of a mere scientific whim,— 
as the balloon passage from France to England 
would seem to be,—and should advance so 
large a sum of money to further it. But 
there was more than a scientific result in the 
background, and De Rosier was probably 
well aware of it. It was the common report 
of that day, that the grand object of Pilatre’s 
attempt was to effect the escape of Louis the 
Sixteenth and his tamily to Great Britain, by 
an aérial route, since terrestrial ways, it was 
instinctively felt, were already closed against 
their departure. It was already foreseen by 
acute observers of the signs of the times, that 
the royal family of France was already 
doomed, The King’s want of energy, Egalité’s 
profligacy, Necker’s vanity, the obstinate 
pride of the aristocracy, and the wrongs and 
sufferings of the people, all tended to one in- 
evitable catastrophe. 
had not a will of his own; his house was not 
his castle, nor his actions free. He was drift- 
ing down the stream with that increased 
rapidity which denotes unmistakeably that a 
cataract is near. No person of ordinary 


The King, even then, | 


{Conducted by 


in comparison to what they were afterwards 
really made to endure. 

Pilatre, then, seriously prepared for his 
departure. He sent off numerous pilot bal- 
loons, which were constantly driven back to 
the continent by adverse west and north-west 
winds. All this caused considerable delay, 
during which the balloon, exposed to the 
wear and tear of the elements, was consider- 
ably damaged ; it was even nibbled by rats, 
Henceforward, the machine on which such 
care and expense had been bestowed, became 
leaky and worthiess, in consequence of ill- 
treatment and want of shelter. 

A better prospect opened at last; and as 
the wind was favourable, blowing from the 
south-east, the departure was fixed for the 
fifteenth of June. As the weather was ex- 
ceedingly hot, preparations were commenced 
at daybreak, and all was ready by seven 
o'clock. A salute of artillery announced the 
launch into air. The ascent was majestic. 
The balloon rose perpendicularly to its 
greatest elevation; it then sailed in a nor- 
therly direction, over the top of the cliff of La 
Créche, when a current from the upper regions 
of the atmosphere, which had been foreseen by 
sailors best acquainted with Channel naviga- 
tion, wafted it gently towards the continent. 
Twenty-three minutes had elapsed since the 
ropes were loosed which held the machine 
captive ; the acclamations of the spectators 
had not ceased; every eye was strained to 
gaze after the aérial voyagers, when, just as 
|the wind drove them back to France, cries of 
alarm from the united crowd announced the 
| fearful calamity which it witnessed. A bright 





penetration would be surprised to find him not | light burst from the upper balloon; a volume 
long afterwards a prisoner in the Tuileries, | of smoke succeeded it ; and then commenced 
walking in the gardens with six grenadiers of|the rapid fall which filled all present with 


the milice bourgeoise about him, with the | consternation. 


The scene was frightful ; the 


garden gates shut in consequence of his pre-| crowd shuddered with apprehension of what 
sence, to be opened to the public as soon as| was immediately to follow, and swung back- 


he entered the palace. He might order a 


little railed-off garden for his son, the Dau- | 


phin, to amuse himself in ; but the poor boy 
could not be permitted to work with his little 
hoe and rake without a guard of two grena- 
diers. Louis’s most attached friends, as well 
as his most implacable enemies, foresaw all 
this, and what followed it. 


de Rosier was the man pitched upon to 
manage it. 

It was a desperate chance, the most san- 
guine will admit. Even had they been 
launched propitiously with a 
wind, a sudden change of that fickle element 
might have swept them hopelessly towards the 


arctic horrors of the North Sea, or to the} 


interminable waters of the Atlantic Ocean, 
We shudder to imagine such a dreadful fate 
as possibly awaiting a delicately-nurtured 
king with his wife and children ; we reflect, 
however, that such a speedy termination to 
their sufferings, arriving at latest in the 
course of a few days, would have been mercy 


A balloon was | 
one of the schemes to rescue him; and Pilatre | 


favourable 


| 


wards and forwards like tempest - tossed 
waves. After the first shock of terror, a great 
number of people rushed to Wimereux, in the 
vain hope of rendering some assistance. They 
arrived only to find the adventurers past all 


| human aid. 


I cannot help entertaining a suspicion 
that Pilatre de Rosier perished by suicide ; 
that he wilfully set fire to the balloon when 
he found there was an end of all his hopes. 
It is true that the almost fulminating arrange- 
ment of his apparatus might have caused 
the explosion to result from accident or indis- 
cretion ; and therefore no more than a suspi- 
cion ought to be suggested. But persons 
who watched the progress of the balloon 
with telescopes, assert that the valve of the 
hydrogen balloon was not secured. Pilatre, 
too, was a doubly ruined man; ruined in 
money, and ruined in prestige. Blanchard 
had robbed him of his crowning ambition ; 
and now an envious puff of wind forbade his 





ever being allowed to attempt the transporta- 


tion of the royal family. Pilatre’s coolness, 


wn 


| 
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impending danger, were notorious ; so also 
were his vanity, pride, violence, and reckless- 
ness of life. A man who, in prosperity, could 
fill his mouth with hydrogen gas, and set fire to 
it there, and who could expose himself repeat- 
edly to be struck dead in hazardous electrical 
experiments, was not likely to hesitate when 
he had to choose between disgrace and 
despair. His friend Charles had threatened 
to blow his brains out, if the timid king per- 
sisted in forbidding him to make an ascent 
that threatened danger, and which, wisely on 
his part, was his first and last ascent, or 
rather two consecutive first and last ascents 
on one day. We know, too, the immense 
interest which the court (the queen particu- 
larly) felt in Pilftre’s success, These, and 
numerous other minor scraps of evidence, 
all lead to the inference that De Rosier’s 
death was even more tragical than has been 
currently believed. If there be the slightest 
truth in the notion, Romain is even more 
greatly to be pitied. He had refused the 
Marquis of Maisonfort’s offer of two hundred 
louis-d’ors to resign his place. 

The spot where they fell is a very, very 
little way from the sea. ‘The conflagration 
must have taken place almost immediately 
after the direction of their course was altered. | 
I have several times asked, of people compe- 
tent to judge, whether, if they had fallen 
into the sea, instead of upon the land, they 


could by any possibility have escaped with 


life. The answer has been that perhaps they 
might. Conceive the idea of talking face to 
face with a man who had fallen from the height 
of more than five thousand feet ! 





THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
FROM VARNA TO BALAKLAVA. 


Tue anchor is weighed, and we are standing 
out to sea. The prospect around is not very 
cheering. The sky is of a dull heavy lead- 
colour as if charged with snow and tempests. 
To the extreme northward a dense mass of | 
cumbrous, fantastically-shaped clouds seem to 
menace the waters with their wrath, and they 
have that black, sullen look I have often 
observed on the eve of a storm. The short 
waves, which are a peculiar characteristic of 
the Euxine, chop fitfully against each other, 
and their angry spray shoots upwards with 
a hissing sound. A thick mist rises along 
the coast and soon hides it from our view, | 
then it spreads along the sea, and seems 
to settle in a thin, penetrating rain which 
comes in sudden fretful gusts, and then 
subsides ; to return again presently and unex- | 
pectedly. It is bitterly cold. That clammy, | 
deadly, cold of these climates, against | 
which no clothes seem able to protect you. | 
It is a cold which is not felt in the chest, | 
nor hands, nor feet, as our cold in Europe | 
is; but it is sure to strike first at the 
stomach. You were well just now, and, trying | 
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presence of mind, and faculty of avoiding | with all the philosophy at your command to 


the 
|his regiment that they consented. 
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be jovial under difficulties, suddenly you are 
seized with agonising pains just below the 
chest. In vain you try to make light of it. 
You are obliged to lean for support against 
the first thing or person at hand. Your ex- 
tremities have become chilled and useless— 
you sit and double yourself up, hoping 
something from warmth and quiet—at last 
you lie down and writhe in the intensity of 
your pain. If you are driven to take brandy 
(hot brandy and water is best) you feel a 
peculiar sickness for some minutes, and then 
the pain slowly subsides ; but it leaves you 
stupid and depressed for hours afterwards ; 
and trembling, and nervous. The only way 
to give yourself a chance of escape is by 
winding some twenty yards of silken or 
wollen sash tightly round your loins and 
abdomen. It is the custom of the country ; 
the dress of the peasant and the prince, and 
you will soon understand that it has not been 
adopted without a reason. This was the 
commencement of that sickness which car- 
ried off numbers of our troops. The doctors 
called it cholera ; it was only cold. 

Nothing can be much more dreary and 
dispiriting than our voyage. ‘There is a good 
deal of brandy-drinking and a brisk con- 
sumption of cigarettes and pipes ; but it does 
not mend our spirits much. We know all 
about the wreck of the Prince and the gallant 


'merchant fleet which carried the winter- 
|clothing for the army. Sad accounts have 


reached us of the fate of dear friends, and of 


relatives exposed to melancholy privations. 


A few among us may be anxious for their 
own fate when they join the army which 


.|has hitherto so vainly beleaguered Sebas- 


topol. See yonder pallid lieutenant. He 
was sent invalided to the hospital at Scu- 
tari. He recovered; care and good-living 
soon brought him round. Then he begged 
doctors so hard to let him rejoin 
But 
already he feels the numbing hand 
of the malady which laid him low 
before, and he will return soon, or die. 
There is a fixed and steady light in his eye; 
such as I can fancy may have been wit- 
nessed, though unread, by those who stood 
round Arthur Conolly when he died at far 
Bokhara. It is the light which has been seen 
often in the eyes of true brave men who were 
prepared to fulfil their duty simply and un- 
flinchingly, whether death stood in the way, 
or not. Indeed this officer seems to have laid 
this truth to heart: that he who does not know 
how to die, if need be, should hardly be a 
soldier. He tells me this as we talk together 
over the ship’s side, mereiy expressing what 
is part of his quiet, noble creed. 

We leave the Isle of Serpents, and the 
mouths of the Danube on the larboard. Now 
and then we descry a war-steamer paddling 
up through the haze, with despatches, and 
there is an exchange of signals between us ; 
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but the ships look shadowy and unsubstantial 
as phantoms, so that, a moment after they 
have been signalled, the straining eye searches 
vainly for them. Still we are glad to make out 
a friendly sail, or to see the smoke of a funnel. 
It relieves the weariness of the voyage, and 
makes the slippery deck, and cumbered hold 
more cheerful. 

We do not make much way, for we are 
heavily laden. We are carrying all sorts of 
fresh provisions and stores: yet we know 
that our burthen will disappear, amongso many, 
like a drop of water in the sand; and this 
is another reason why we are glad to see 
other vessels steering toward the same point. 
At last, however, as we draw near land, the 
heavy snow-storm which has been brooding 
so long in the air, descends with an effect that 
is quite blinding, Then we go below, and 
try to amuse ourselves as well as we can. It 
is too dark to read with comfort, except at 
night, when the candles are lighted; and then 
we are most of us drowsy. So we play at 
cards and tell each other stories, quite fami- 
liarly ; although, wonderful to say, we may 
not have been acquainted before. It is curious 
to mark how tolerant we are of each other’s 
little weaknesses ; and how closely we seem 
to be drawn together by the mere tie of 
national brotherhood. I have never wit- 
nessed anything like it before amongst 
Englishmen. 

In about forty hours from the time we left 
Varna we anchored at Balaklava. We could 
hear now and then the stray boom of can- 
non to windward ; and we could see the flag 
of England flying from the heights. We had 
scarcely cast anchor, when we were boarded 
by a tumultuous and motley crowd of officers 
off duty, looking pale and haggard enough. 
Doctors with anxious faces and hurried looks, 
brawny boatmen, and lean slovenly servants 
on foraging expeditions. You could hardly 
recognise them as the trim smart grooms who 
had left Constantinople a short time ago, 
I must own also to some surprise at being 
accosted by touters, who perceiving, I sup- 
pose, by my speculative and abstracted looks, | 
that I was not a military gentleman, obligingly | 
offered to procure me quarters for a con-si-de- | 
ra-tion. Come, thought I, after all, things 
cannot be quite so bad as we’ve heard say, if 
a young fellow of no account, like this, is able 
to get me food and shelter. Whereupon [| 
fell into a train of reflections. 

Our greatest curse in the,Crimea has been | 
our ignorance. We were obliged to do| 
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everything in the dark—to feel our way| 
at every step. Thus we knew that the 
casual visit of a Frenchman about sixty | 
years ago had first given political import- 
ance to the Crimea. We knew that the 
name of that Frenchman had been of course | 
forgotten. We should like to hear the name! 
of the Frenchman who suggested the build- | 
ing of old Westminster Bridge or any other | 
work on which our national pride reposes, I' 
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warrant it would be as hard to come at as 
that of the founder of Sebastopol. 

Then we knew that there was a bay which 
Strabo called the Ctenus, and a Tartar village 
by thename of Aktiar(ancient), We knew that 
the appellation of Sebastopol was altogether 
an invention of the respectable but lively 
Catherine. Indeed, there was no end to the 
things we knew which were not of the smallest 
importance for anybody to know. Of ancient 
Cherson, we knew all that Dubois de Mont- 
péreux and Kohl had to say upon the subject, 
and that Iam sure was confusing enough— 
especially to read when slightly sea-sick, 
With regard to Balaklava specially, we knew 
all about the colony of Symbolum (the 
Cembalo of the Genoese) ; also about Ulysses 
and the Leestrigonians. We were well up in 
various matters relating to Diana; her fond- 
ness for roasted strangers, the elegance of her 
temple, and the mysterious functions of her 
friend Theos; while we need, of course, 
scarcely allude to Orestes and Pylades, who 
have been, so to say, old familiar friends of 
ours these five-and-twenty years. We could 
have recognised their lodging even by the 
description of a Zouave, who offered himself 
as a sort of amateur laquais de place. The 
imperious Iphigenia was also a Jady with 
whom we were well acquainted by repute, 
and we were fully instructed about subter- 
ranean Inkermann and the Arians, Our 
education, indeed, like that of most of our 
clear-headed practical countrymen, had been 
altogether in this direction—so of course we 
could not be expected to know anything about 
the wild wind-gusts which come on unex- 
pectedly here, and one of which absolutely 
blew our ship’s boat bottom upwards, and 
drifted it away like a straw before we were 
aware of it—so completely were we taken by 
surprise in consequence of an event which 
an officer’s Greek servaut told me subse- 
quently was quite an every-day occurrence at 
this season of the year, and a very well- 
known peculiarity of the climate. The cap- 
tains of the little Greek boats which ply 
about these seas in peace time, are always 
very well prepared on these occasions. Some 
of these men would have been invaluable as 
pilots ; but it seems the naval authorities are 
now afraid to employ them—another fine 
illustration of our far-sighted and able 
policy towards the Greeks at the outbreak 
of the war. A little prudent concession 
would have placed them completely on our 
side. Now, however, I have no doubt that 
the naval authorities have good reason for 
their suspicions, and that many a Greek 
pilot would risk his life to punish us, Indeed, 
the melancholy story of the Tiger is proof 
enough of it. 

These thonghts positively haunt me as our 
boat (recaught and brought back after a good 
deal of delay) is being hustled forward hy a 
pair of short fat oars towards the shore, and 
moderately bumped and jockeyed by the 
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|| veyoe of the horizon look white. The ships 
Si ae -— << 2 
| in the pretty harbour (for pretty it is, in 


Charles Dickens.) 


Oo 


slippery loose stones, The sky over our 
heads is inky black, and the clouds on the 


spite even of the scowl of winter), are in- 
distinct and shadowy from the thick fall of 
snow which lies upon every spar, amid the 
folds of their drooping pennants,—on their 
paddle-boxes, and their light sticks aloft,— 


on the rim of the captain’s hat, as he paces) 
the deck thoughtfully; wondering, perhaps, if | 


the little worm which eats holes in the bot- 


toms of vessels when at anchor in these seas, | 


is already silently feasting upon his ; or per- 


haps he is too well-educated to know anything | 


about so unclassical a subject as this vora- 
cious little worm—a terrible reality, never- 
theless. 

The doctors have spurred hurriedly away, 
so have the offivers and the foraging servants, 
though their horses look gaunt and shaggy. 
In colour they are quite rusty, as if their coat 
were made of iron wire which had been for 
some time exposed to the rain. 
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| pipe, tugging at that ear to time. 
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aft going in the same direction | Turk (perceiving at last that there is to be 


| We land at last amid slush, and snow, and | another row with an infidel, though unable 


|to understand why) drops his arms by his 
|side, and looks, blushing and wondering, at 
| theexcited seaman, He twiddles his thumbs, 
| he shuffles with his-feet, he looks the picture 
of listless incapacity, like most of his country- 
men when in difficulties, 

The sailor meantime marches up to him 
and attempts to light his pipe. The Turk 
is a petty officer, He has formerly been 
the aga of a village, and he looks upon this 
proceeding as a direct insult, an action at 
variance with all his previous ideas of cour- 
tesy and good breeding. It is indeed an 
action similar to that which eating out of the 
plate of a stranger or drinking out of hig 
glass, unasked, would be in Engiand. 

The Turk withdraws his pipe therefore, 
and his looks display how deeply he thinks 
his dignity is wounded. 

And the sailor takes him by the ear— 
by the left ear, for I paid particular attention 
tothe circumstance, He then stands upon one 
leg, and begius to execute a species of horn- 
It is a sin- 





There is an old, old look about Balaklava ; | 
a tuunble down air which especially belongs 
to things and places that were once in the | 
possession of those strange trading Italians of 
the middle ages. The town, a miserable 
place, lies at the foot of a range of hills 
on the east,—and the sea, shut in by the} 


mountains, makes the harbour look almost | 


like a lake. The ruins of an old Genoese | 
fortress frown grimly down upon it, and| 
seem as shadowy and indistinct as the ships | 
in its covering of snow. On the hills towards’ 
Baidar lie the tents of the Highlanders and 
Turks, together with a contingent of marines | 
and some sailors. 

We are soon made aware of the near neigh- 
bourhood of ‘lurks and sailors. 

Sailor (with great contempt, and at the top 
of his voice). “ Blow them Turks! [I say, 
you bono Johnny,—drat you! ahoy! ahoy ! 
you beggar.” 

Turkish soldier (with much courtesy), 
“Bono Johnny! 00, 00, 00, Bono Johnny !” 
he waves his pipe blandly as he speaks, and 
assumes an air of puzzled jocularity, as if he 
was aware that there was some pleasantry 
going forward, without being clearly able to 
divine the nature of it. 

Sailor (now roaring with tremendous ener- 
gy). “Ahoy! I say, give usa light! Do you 
think nobody wants to smoke but yourself, 
you son of a sea-cook 2?” 

Turk (swaying his head from side to side 
smilingly). “Bono Johnny! Bono Johnny, 
00, 00, 00,” 

Sailor (speechless with indignation for a 
moment, as if this were really too much for 
him). “None of that, or I’m jiggered if I don’t 
spoil your old mug for you. Give us a light. 

Why don’t you come, you beggar? I speak 
plain enough, and loud enough too, don’t I }” 


| 
| 





gular, though not to me a very agreeable 
sight, to see the Turk tucking in his two- 
penny, and following the stout tar in these 
agile movements. Were he to do otherwise 
he must make up his mind, I fear, to part 
with his left ear altogether, for the sailor 
holds it with a grasp like a vice, and 
gives satisfactory evidence how far human 
flesh and how far human patience can 
stretch, 

“ Hulloh, Jack! What are you about with 
that poor fellow?” says a small man smo- 
thered in clothes, who now approaches the 
pair. “ Here, I'll give you a light and some 
baecy too.” 

“Lord love you, guv’ner, them beggars 
aint fit for nothing else but monkey’s allow- 
ance, they aint. Why, I’m blessed, guv’ner, 
if I wasn’t a hallooin’ to un for an hour, 
to give us a light, and he wouldn’t! How- 
somedever, they'll larn by and by, how this 
here is British ground ; won’t they, sir?” 

“ Ay, ay, Jack.” 

The truth was, the sailor was as racy 
a tar as ever chawed a quid; and the Turk 
was perhaps as good a Mussulman as any 
going. But the best folks do not always 
agree, when they try to force their ideas on 
each other. 

“ What ! No mustard with your beef, sir ?” 
cried Matthews, stranger, at the coffeehouse. 
“ Confound you, sir, you shall have mustard!” 
How often have I seen that stranger ap- 
plying his principles to other things than 
steaks and spices ! 

On the whole, Balaklava appeared to be 
“the thing,” and it was generally expected of 
us to express the utmost satisfaction at being 
there. Every one we met spoke of it in the 
holiday language used by country cousins 
who came up to London from the wilds of 
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Lincolnshire before the invention of railroads. | fortunate have invitations to cosy little things 


In fact, there seemed an impression that all 
things might be had here, even to the luxury 
of something eatable. My companion, there- 
fore, looked at me with considerable surprise, 
when I told him ruefully, that I had some 
preserved meats and fruits carefully packed in 


on board some of the ships in the bay. Lucky 
| dogs ! 

Meantime, I wander about leisurely, no- 
| body minding me — by-and-by, at dinner 
time, there will be some conversation, but not 
now. So I get among the hovels near the 








tin cases somewhere among my luggage (a|shore, and enter one, knocking my head dis- 
dreary pile), I did not clearly know where ; for | tinctly, as I do so. It looks not unlike an 
my faculties were frozen. “Preserved things |all-sorts shop at Wapping. Rolling about in 
in tin cases,” said my friend, brightening up | oozy, frozen barrels, is an immense quantity 
when he clearly understood me, “Oh, wejof salt pork —that prime delicacy recom- 
can send those on tothe camp. Here we have | mended for its being easier cooked, and keep- 
got all sorts of things—salt beef and pork— | ing better than beef: also recommended, per- 
and pork and beef—and, and—well, not much | haps, because swine’s flesh is precisely the 
more, but we are fairly in clover compared |sort of meat which is forbidden to be eaten 
with the rest of the fellows.” | by the inhabitants of those latitudes. Trim 

It was quaint to hear my companion, a|kegs of rum, piled up one over the other, look 
regular London swell—whom I remem-|cheerily at us from corners. Something is 
bered very well with nerves, and a damaged | carefully packed in sacking, and steadily lying 
digestion —thus lauding the accommoda-|in soak as it were between the wet ground and 
tions of Balaklava. It is but a village|the snow. This, I am told, is part of the fresh 
—a mere collection of huts. In ordinary |supply of warm clothes sent trom Constanti- 
times it must be inexpressibly dreary ; but | nople or Bucharest since the loss of the Prince. 
now the General Post Office ten minutes; There are stacks of guns, too, and piles of 
before closing time is hardly fuller of bust-|ammunition, also some. cannon. Everything 
ling, and hustling, and scuffing. Rusty, im-|seems in a wretched disorderly plight. Out 
patient individuals on sbort leave from other | of doors there is a crowd fully equal to that 
places, flounder about hurriedly, yet with an | of Whitechapel on a Saturday night, barring 
odd air of business and authority in all they | the ladies, There is quite as much shouting 
do, which bespeaks the stranger on a hostile |and hallooing, however, for provisions are 
soil. They are armed also—needlessly just | being landed from the transports and then 
here—but who among them knows when he| hurried away to the camp. It is not very far 


may be summoned to the front, and find | off, but the road there is “too bad, sir, en- 
himself hand to hand with the enemy? It is|toirely!” as an Irishman has just told me. 
well, therefore, to ride prepared even when! Neither horse nor man can make sure of 


foraging within your own lines. They are| reaching it when he goes hence, and a pound 
strangely altered, some of those bucks and| weight difference to their burthen may render 
bloods I see stride slouchingly up the broken | the journey impossible to either. 

street, now in a mud hole, now out of it, now| Wandering about, I find that Balaklava 
sending the splashes from a half-melted snow | boasts a low wall, singularly useless and 
puddle flying right and left on each side of ill-built ; down a break-toe street also is a 
them. They hardly look the same men who) well, quite impregnable, I should say, from 
used to step mincingly out of their cabs and | the difficult and ancle-wrenching nature of its 
strut daintily into their clubs. Barring a few | natural fortifications. Farther on, are some 
soiled and torn remnants of what was once a| melancholy hypochondriacal trees, four of 
uniform, and still looks something like one | them, I think, as straight and dull as so many 
when you get quite close to it, they might be| gigantic vegetable policemen. Balaklava 
so many Californian Diggers. They are be-| possesses also a good-for-nothing old Genoese 
grimed, gaunt, grim, famished, and luckless| fortress, a church of no account, and a brisk 
enough. They have the boldest contrivances | colony of a small Crimean insect which seems 
to keep themselves dry and warm. Wherever|to have a wonderful partiality for fresh 
au article of fur or wool can be worn by any | stranger considered in an alimentary point of 
one who is fortunate enough to possess it,| view. This energetic little race provides me 
there it is. Round their waists are twisted | with considerabie occupation: it is with satis- 
immense gay-coloured scarfs, bought at fabu- | faction also that I notice several other persons 
lous prices. On their feet, are coverings! furnished with employment similar to mine, 
which might be the seven-leagued boots of|and performing their allotted task with 
the giant Blunderbore. |much diligence and apparent pleasurable 

The occupation of almost everybody seems | feeling. 

to be connected with eating. Little knots of| Yes; Balaklava is a wretched little place 
fellows adjourn for impromptu feasts to all | enough ; yet I dare say there are some who 
sorts of places, and dispense with knives,| would rather not ride away from it through 
and forks, and plates with the utmost readi- | the fast falling snow to-night ; and I feel that 
ness. They have at length acquired that| many a bold fellow must turn longing glances 
branch of Turkish politeness, which consists|at the lights which glow out of the snug 
in eating with the fingers; others more|cabin windows, and the blazes seen through 
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the open doorway as his friends bid him good 
bye, and his lank horse plods wearily camp- 
wards. 


ONE BY ONE. 


One by one the sands are flowing, 
One by one the moments fall ; 

Some are coming, some are going, 
Do not strive to grasp them all. 


One by one thy duties wait thee, 

Let thy whole strength go to each, 
Let no future dreams elate thee, 

Learn thou first what these can teach. 


One by one (bright gifts from Heaven) 
Joys are sent thee here below; 

Take them readily when given, 
Ready too to let them go. 


One by one thy griefs shall mect thee, 
Do not fear an armed band ; 

One will fade as others greet thee, 
Shadows passing through the land. 


Do not look at life’s long sorrow ; 
See how small each moment’s pain ; 
God will help thee for to-morrow, 
Every day begin again. 


Every hour that fleets so slowly 
Has its task to do or bear ; 

Luminous the crown, and holy, 
If thou set each gem with care, 


Do not linger with regretting, 
Or for passing hours despond ; 

Nor, the daily toil forgetting, 
Look too eagerly beyond. 


Hours are golden links, God’s token, 
Reaching Heaven ; but one by one 

Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be done. 


RALPH THE NATURALIST. 


A sTRANGE dreamy fellow was Ralph 
Jessett, always wandering about the woods 
and fields by himself, and finding out more 
secrets of nature, in his queer shambling 
way, than he would have ever learnt from 
science had he gone through all the triposes 
of Cambridge. He knew where almost every 
nest in the garden was, from the tomtit’s, in 
the wall of the old arbour, to the shy linnet’s, 
hidden low among the shrubbery trees ; and 
the sitting birds never flew away from Ralph 
Jessett’s looking at them. They seemed to 
know that he was a friend, and would not 
harm them. He would tell marvellous stories 
of the intelligence of all creation, from snails 
to dogs ; and as for spiders, and earwigs, and 
centipedes, and all manner of creeping, crawl- 
ing, wriggling creatures, why to hear him, 
you would think that Newton and Shak- 
Speare were mere humbugs compared to 
them. He had no antipathies either. It 
was quite curious to see the unconcern with 
which he would handle slugs, toads, water- 
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|newts,—every kind of entomological abomi- 
nation ; saying, with his sweet smile and 
embarrassed humility, “The more one knows, 
the more one loves all things in nature.” 
And then he would give long accounts of the 
love-worthiness of these creatures, the very 
mention of which would have made many a 
young lady scream and shudder ; but after 
hearing Ralph’s biographies, one felt quite 
respectfully towards efts, and cleggs, and stag- 
beetles, and hundred-legs of every race, and 
almost ashamed somehow of being a man, 
and not an insect. 

He had always been queer, this poor rela- 
tion of the rich Temples of Manor House. 
His mother used to fret about him a great 
deal before she died ; for she fancied he was 

| not quite “canny,” as the Scotch say, and 
that he would never make his way in the 
world, left as he was without fortune, and 
with such unprofitable tastes only. For he 
cared only for natural history, and only for 
| that experimentally, not scientifically. When 
| quite a little fellow—and obliged to stop at 
| home alone, and not take part in any sort of 
{game or play, because he was so sickly—he 
might be heard talking to the butterflies and 
birds flying low about him, holding long con- 
versations with them, and telling them that 
he loved them,—oh! far better than any- 
thing else in the world; which he did, except- 
ing his dear mother. 

In the days of witchcraft and fairy-folk, 
Ralph would have been thought an elf-child 
to begin with, and a wizard as he went on. 
As it was, he was such a withered, quaint, 
odd-looking creature, with so much irregular 
learning, and so much simplicity of character, 
that it was a puzzle to many whether he 
were "cute or simple, as the country people 
say. And when he went to live at Manor 
House, on his mother’s death, it was thought 
quite a charity in Mr. Temple to take him, 
(though he received payment for his education 
and maintenance), and a very great honour 
for Ralph to be admitted to his establish- 
ment. They were cousins though; and in 
early life Ralph’s father had been of infinite 
service to Mr. Temple. But Ralph thought 
it an honour with the rest, and said so 
loudly ; for he had not a very exalted notion 
of his own dignity, and was far more inclined 
to gratitude than to self-assertion. His birds 
end insects taught him humility, he used 
to say. 

The Temples were very kind, in their way, 
to Ralph. Mrs. Temple took great interest 
in him, and supplied him with books, and 
encouraged his tastes, so far as she could, 
For she was asweet, placid, fair-faced woman, 
—one of those women who go upstairs very 
slowly, and who breathe very hard while 
they are doing so,—an indolent gentlewoman, 
who was never seen to run since her teens, 
and who was never known to be cross since 
she cut her teeth,—a woman whose most 
positive acts were those that should make 
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other people happy, and whose only incentive 
to exertion was that she would doa kindness 
to another. She petted Ralph a good deal. 
Her husband—a hard pompous man, who 
earried everything before him in the parish 
by dint of quickness in figures and a deep 
voice—said she spoilt the boy. He did not 
approve of poor relations with quaint tastes 
and inquiring minds, He thought they ought 
to be practical,—“fit for clerkships and 
counting-houses, sir; not always living in 
snail-shells and dog-kennels.” But now he 
was obliged to confess that patronage might 
be worse bestowed than on that “ loose- 
jointed awkward fool of a fellow, who, by 
Jove, sir, would not kill the slugs off my 
peach-trees, nor shoot the blackbirds in the 
cherry-trees, nor take the crows’-nests, ner 


shoot the sparrows,— who would not even) 


chop up a worm when he was digging in the 
garden!” But at last he got accustomed to 
Ralph and his odd ways; and, partly per- 
haps because all his energies were absorbed in 
opposing an obnoxious churchwarden whom 
he used to call a viper and a traitor to the 
blessed constitution, he let him alone, and 
allowed his wife to dispense her sweet cha- 
rities at her will. So Ralph wandered about, 
looking after grubs and caterpillars, or sat by 
the fire reading about ant’, and emmets, and 
song-birds, and dormice, till he knew as much 
about them as one of themselves,—and per- 
haps more. 


Little Miss Temple and Ralph Jessett’ 


were great friends. She was a little lady of 
about tive or six years old when Ralph came 
to Manor House,—he a boy of eighteen or 
nineteen ; and they soon became the firmest 
and fastest allies possible. The way in which 


the little thing used to cling to him, follow | 


him about the garden, and perch on his knee 
to hear his stories about creeping things, 
was quite beautiful. 
that Master Ralph was the only one in the 


world who could manage Miss Letty,—* the 


plague of the whole house,” they used to add 
savagely, and truly; for that she was this 


domestic inconvenience there is no denying, | 


I fear. What can a healthy well-organised 
child be but a plague, if all her youth and 
energy of life be placed under the harrow of 
conventionality ? Miss Letty was no excep- 
tion to the rule that force must have an 
object, and that energy must be expanded ; 
still less to that which makes healthy children 
of high spirits family torments, unless they 
are allowed to live somewhat according to 
the necessities of their being. However, she 
wis very good to Ralph, and did not tease 
him much. And Ralph, in return for her 
patronage, instructed her in a great deal of 
isect lore, and taught her the names of 


All the servants said | 
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/a pity it was her doll could not hear him as 

well as she did. So Ralph and Letty were 
great cronies, and believed in each other 
implicitly. 

‘lime gradually unfolded one after another 
of his huge iron books of years ; till the little 
Letty had grown into a fine handsome girl 
of eighteen, with eyes as blue as the sky 
on a hot summer’s day, and hair as golden as 
the sun’s. She was a magnificent specimen 
of a Saxon girl, with perhaps more animation 

in that fresh, round face of hers than many 
of the Saxon race “pure blood,”— with a 
pair of large round shoulders as white as 
snow, and arms and hands that would have 
made the fortune of a modeller, if he could 
have copied them correctly. Her lips were 
as fresh and red, and her skin was as white 
as human flesh may be; and altogether she 
was as superb a being as you would see 
anywhere in England, and was consequently 
a great pride to the parents, and the acknow- 
ledged beauty of the county. She herself 
quite conscious too, in a good-tempered 
way, that she was beautiful and admirable,— 
vain as a high-bred hunter would have been 
vain, if conversant with his own peculiar 
points of beauty,—not like a peacock, but in 
a free, half-laughing, gallant manner, quite 
content to admire herself, but not fretting 
after the admiration of all the world beside ; 
perhaps because she had it. And all the 
time she had been developing into this grand 
creature—all the time she had been growing 
stronger and handsomer, and fuller of life and 
more powerful — Ralph Jessett had shrunk 
and shrunk, till now, at a little more than 
thirty, he was bald and gray, and withered and 
| wrinkled ; shyer and moreawkward thanever; 
a better naturalist certainly, but stranger, 
more shambling and less worldly than he 
was when, as a boy of eighteen, he first came 
to Manor House as Mr. Temple’s poor rela- 
tion,—more loved than ever by everybody. 
Even the squire sometimes condescended 
\to exchange a few kindly words with him, 
and sweet Mrs. Temple, stouter and lazier 
than in olden times, smiling on him placidly, 
as she kept him holding skeins for her to 
wind off his hands, by the hour together; 
Miss Letty only changing somewhat in her 
demonstrations, eschewing now that parti- 
cular form of friendship which she and her 
jdoll used to indulge in, ten years ago, down 
}in the tomtit’s arbour, Fut capital friends 
| still with Ralph, although she did no longer 
|sit on his knee, and try to poke out his eyes; 
but counting him as entirely her property 
jand creature as Dido, her spaniel, or Frisk, 
_ her pony,—Ralph nothing loth to be so classed, 
as much for love of his co-subjects as for their 
queen. 


'| birds, and the habits of fishes, and the won- 
|| derful virtues of plants, — Letty sitting on} womanhood, Ralph’s manners were observed 
|| his knee down in the old arbour, where|to change. Always respectful, even to the 
| the tomtit’s nest was, wondering if she should | little girl, he became reverential to the 


|| ever be as clever as Ralph Jessett, and what young lady ; and while his anxiety to please 


As Miss Letty grew out into this brilliant 
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her increased tenfold, his embarrassment 
and shyness increased tenfold as well. She 
herself saw it at last, and scolded Ralph 
soundly, for she was a free-spoken, free- 
hearted girl, and hated mysteries and misun- 
derstandings. She told Ralph once, that if 
he was dissatisfied with her, and spoke to 
her in that ridiculous way—why she wasn’t 
an eastern princess !—he had better go; for 
she hated people to be unhappy.because of 
her, and what had she done to make him so 
cool and reserved? A speech which made 
Ralph cry as if his heart was breaking ; partly 
from distress at having offended her, and 
partly from gratitude at her condescension in 
taking any notice of his manners at all. At 
which Miss Letty said, she thought he must 
be really half an idiot—Ralph looking as 
delighted as if she had called him an angel— 
for how could people have been brought up 
together without getting fond of each other, 
and had they not been good friends all 
their lives? so why shouldn’t she care for 
him like her own brother now? Which was 
such a pleasant ending to their quarrel, that 
Ralph had no sleep all night in consequence. 

About this time Mr. Temple took it into 
his head that Ralph Jessett should “com- 
mence a career of usefulness.” He had his 
choice of every profession under the sun, 


said the squire; but choose one he must. | 


So Ralph, after a great deal of hesitation, 


at least, was a branch of natural science, 
he said. 
of such an awkward fellow ever making 
delicate experiments. 


said; but Ralph blushed and fidgetted, and 
told them he should get over that, per- 
haps, if it were necessary; at any rate 
he would try. 


Miss Letty, too, said he was right to obey 
papa, and do as he told him ; but she cried 
when the time came for him to go, and 
pouted a great deal. Ralph went almost 
beside himself at the sight of her tears, and 
was nearly giving up the plan, and bearding 
Mr. Temple in his den—the library—in a 
fit of enthusiastic rebellion, had he not been 
afraid of Mrs. Temple, who fortunately was 
in the room at the moment. But it was 
dreadful. He used to wonder afterwards at 
his own firmness, and always felt like a mur- 
derer whenever he thought that he had once 
made Miss Letty cry. However, Letty dried 
her eyes, which began to smart, and old 
Ralph went away to a chemist’s in Edin- 
burgh ; and in a short time Miss Letty grew 
accustomed to his absence, and gradually re- 
organised her life without him. For she was 
not a very reflective young lady; nor one 
whose affections went much beyond the limit 
of her vision, A joyous, red-lipped, white- 
armed girl, life was all before her, and 
pleasure for the present, hope for the 





People laughed at the notion} 


“Why he would be| 
frightened at his own chemicals,” they all} 


Good Mrs. Temple aided} 
him in the way he was going as usual ; and | 
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future, but no regret for the past, bound her 
in a silver chain, strung through with flowers. 
So, while Ralph studied the properties of 
gases, and dreamed of Miss Letty by turns, 
the foot-prints of the past were being slowly 
effaced from that young lady’s heart by the 
rising waves of new associations. 

Miss Letty went a visiting. To the De- 
laforces, of Delaforce House,—an old French 
emigrant family, which, by intermarriage 
with English heiresses, had gradually raised 
themselves to opulence and consideration, 
There was one son now in the family, a young 
man just of age, owning a dog-cart and a pair 
of moustachios. ‘There was also a daughter of 
Letty’s own age; who, as often chances with 
sisters possessing handsome, brothers, was 
the especial darling of all the young ladies in 
the place, and chief of all with Letty Temple, 
the heiress of Manor House. When Letty 
went, she was gay ; when Letty came back, 
she was dull, Her father and mother both 
saw the change, and asked the reason; but 
Letty pouted or laughed, according to her 
humour, and refused to give any. “There 
was none,” she said, “it was all papa’s 
fancy ;” and then she ran away down into 
the shrubbery at the end of the garden, where 
she had half-a-dozen hiding-places no one 
but Ralph and herself knew of; and there 
they were obliged to leave her, till she chose 


|to emerge of her own accord. And as ina 
chose that of an analytical chemist, which, | 


short time she forgot to be quite so dull 
as when she first came home, and as she 
looked well, and eat well, and slept well, and 
was only rather cross at times, her father and 
mother ceased to ask her any questions on 
the subject, or, indeed, to think of her changed 
manner at all, Mrs. Temple only said, some- 
times, “My love, 1 am sure you are bilious 
to-day.” 

Miss Letty was in love. The reader 
knows that, though the squire did not, But 
young Mr. Delatorce, who had had a love 
in London, had declared to his sister Julia, 
that “Miss Temple was not at all his style of 
beauty, and that he did not admire her the 
least in the world.” Which complicated 
matters not a little. 

In the mean time Ralph came home for a 
vacation from his gases and retorts, and soon 
Letty and he were on their old terms of con- 
fidence together. Letty told him all that 
moved in her world, and he told Letty all 
that he thought and felt in his. But as yet 
the name of Montague Delaforce had not 
been mentioned between them. 

“ Ralph,” said Letty, suddenly. They were 
in the arbour together, at the bottom of the 
garden ; the arbour in the shrubbery, where 
the old tomtit’s nest used to be, when Letty 
was a child. “Ralph, do you think me 
pretty?” She did not look merely pretty 
when she asked that question, but superbly 
handsome, 


“ Yes,” said Ralph, nervously, “I do, Miss 
Letty : very pretty,” with emphasis. 
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“Would every one, Ralph ?” 

“JT should think so, Miss Letty, every one 
who had eyes, and knew what beauty was 
when they saw it.” 

Letty appeared to reflect; her thoughts 
were never very profound, but this time she 
did think. And then she said, suddenly, 
“Then, Ralph, why does not Mr. Delaforce 
like me better ?” 

A question poor Ralph was quite unable to 
answer; excepting by a vague invective 
against Mr. Delaforce, for daring to have any 
thought about Miss Letty Temple but one of 
reverence and awful admiration. 

“] wish you would tell him all that,” said 
Letty, when he had ended. 

“Why, Miss Letty ?” 

“ Because he does not like me,” said Letty, 
bluntly ; “and I wish he did.” 

Ralph was indignant at Miss Letty’s hold- 
ing herself so cheap. He thought she ought 
to be indifferent to Mr. Delaforce, and every 
other Mr. in the world. Why, there was not 
one fit to tie her very shoe-strings, he said 
angrily—quite savagely, for him—and why 
did she care for Mr. Delaforce or any one 
like him? A set of senseless puppies that 
wanted cropping—what was there to care 
about in them ? 

“ But I do care,” persisted Letty. “And I 
don’t like Mr. Montague to slight me as he 


——— 
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mind to social harmonies again, and make | 
him fling off his mud boots and shave, the | 
Delaforces thought of Miss Letty Temple; | 


to whom an invitation was sent on the plea 
of Miss Julia’s ardent affection, and the 
necessity that young lady was under of 
teaching her a new pattern in crochet. A 
necessity Miss Letty fully accepted, though 
she handled a crochet-needle about as deftly 
as an Amazon would, in the days of Theseus 
and his Athenians. 

The scheme seemed about to fail. Mr, 
Montague, full of that London love with 
black eyes, found no solace in those large 
liquid blue eyes which looked so frankly 
into his. He was even profane enough 
to call them like boiled gooseberries, in his 
eagerness of admiration for Mrs. Captain 
Wilkie of the Blues. Her hair he called like 
flax—like tow he meant—and then raved 
| frantically about the “beauty of ebon tresses; 


disdainfully, “ for anything so fide as Miss 
| Temple.” 

Of course Letty knew nothing of all these 
disparaging comparisons. 
that Mr. Delaforce was very cold to her, and 
that she wished he was kinder; but she did 
not know that he positively despised her 
handsome face and noble carriage, and that 
|he preferred a little dark Celtic creature, as 





does ; it is not pleasant. So, dear old Ralph,| Mrs. Wilkie was, to her large Saxon love- 
you must make him think better of me ; for | liness, which a savage would have thought 
Iam so fond of Julia, that it is quite dis-| came direct from heaven. I don’t know what 
agreeable her brother hating me as he does,” | this large-eyed, white-shouldered girl would 
she added, almost crying. And I daresay | have done, if she had known the truth. Most 
she thought she did care as much for Julia! probably offended pride would have driven 
as she did for Julia’s brother. |every other feeling out of her head. So per- 
Of course Ralph could only do as he was | haps it was a pity she did not know. Buta 
bid, and further his young queen’s wishes to| change came about. In this wise. 
the utmost. So now, whenever he saw the! One evening Miss Letty was asked to sing. 
Delaforces ; which, owing to Miss Letty’s ex- She sang one of those delicious songs one sees 
cessive attachment to MissJulia, was frequent, | advertised with pathetic titles, that make 
he lost no opportunity of extolling that young | young ladies violently sentimental. It was 
lady’s perfections; especially before Mr. | something about loving for ever; and “ Forget 





Montague, though it almost choked him to 
do so, to gain the admiration of such a puppy 
as that for his sovereign mistress. 
process of exaltation Ralph grew sadder and 
paler daily, though he could not himself have 
told what was the matter with him. 


In which | 


1» 


thee, no Miss Letty sang it with emphasis, 
looking as if she had really a lover whom she 
was called on to abide by, or to renounce. This 
|song touched the sore place in Mr. Delaforce’s 
jheart. It has been credibly affirmed that 
| tears came into his eyes ; for he was thinking 


One particularly fine day in Spring, Mr.|of that London love of his, who once had 
Montague’s love in London married Captain | given him her bouquet, and once had pressed 
Wilkie of the Blues. They had been engaged | his hand—he was sure of it—when he pressed 
for the orthodox time, unknown to Mr. Mon-/| hers, in the quadrille chaine des dames: and 
tague Delaforce ; who, being an heir to a good | he felt grateful to Miss Letty for bringing his 
estate, the young lady—a practised politician! woe so soothingly before him. When she 
—hbad kept in her train lest Captain Wilkie | had ended, he went and sat down on the sofa 
should desert. But he came to the point) by her, and began to talk sentiment ; which 
after a great deal of by-play, and so the! being sad trash, we shall not attempt to 
young civilian was dismissed; whereupon|transcribe. It broke the ice between them, 
Mr. Montague the heir came down to Dela-| however; and made poor Letty very happy 
force House in a rage, and buried himself |—silly child !—for she thought his romantic 
among the elms and the oaks in the park, | commonplaces the highest point to which the 
like a Bond Street Timon as he was. To/| poetry of human feeling could go, and she 
divert the heir from his misanthropy, or! began to cherish an intellectual esteem, as 
rather from his misogyny, and to retune his! well as a personal admiration, for Mr. Mon- 


— 
| 


|which spoilt an educated eye,” he added | 


She only thought | 
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| tague Delaforce, which would have astonished 


none more than that young gentleman him- 
self, had he known it. He had been twice 
lucked at Cambridge for his little-go. 

In the midst of this incipient love-making, 
Ralph Jessett came shambling over with a 
sad face, to tell Miss Letty that her 
father was ill, and she must go home. The 
carriage would come for her in a few 
minutes; and Miss Letty had better pack up 
her things before it did come, for they wanted 
her back directly. 

As Letty was an affectionate daughter, she 
began to cry violently on receiving this news. 
Ralph was overwhelmed at the sight of her 
grief. He had never known that she was so 
fond of her father; and he called himself all 
sorts of names, like dolt and idiot, because he 
had told her too suddenly, and had shocked 
and scared her. Letty only sobbed the 


| more, as she turned her back full on poor old 


Ralph, and clung round Julia’s neck, as if 
Julia had been her guardian angel entering 
on a term of banishment. And Julia cried 
too, and said, “ssh! ssh!” patting Miss 
Letty’s back with both her hands, It was a 


| formula of consolation that had not much 


effect on the patient. And then the carriage 


| came, and the fatal moment; and poor Miss 
| Letty was obliged to say farewell; Mr. 


Montague looking the 


handed her 


deepest tragedy 


which position Miss Letty kept 


—not deigning to look at him nor speak to 
him once during that whole drive, but 


making him profoundly sensible that she | 


considered herself injured by him, and that 
she was his victim and his prisoner. 

“Ralph,” she said the next day, “I be- 
haved very ill to you yesterday.” 


“No, Miss Letty; not ill to me. You 


| were only unhappy, and so behaved ill to 
| yourself.” 


“Nonsense, Ralph ; you know that I did. 


| Will you forgive me ?” 


“Yes, Miss Letty, if you did; but ”— 

“Well, never mind buts. 
over to Delaforce House for me, this after- 
noon?” She spoke very quickly, and looked 
down. 

“Yes, Miss Letty.” 

“And take a letter from me to Julia? I 
want to tell her that papa is better, and that 
it is nothing catching.” 

_ “But who ever said it was?” asked Ralph, 
in astonishment. “I did not bring that mes- 
sage yesterday.” 

“ Never mind,” retorted Letty ; “take the 
letter, and don’t ask questions.” 

Which closed Ralph’s mouth at once. 

So the letter was written, and Ralph set 
out through the woods to Delaforce ene : 
miserably unhappy, and with the kind of 


into the barouche ;| 
and Ralph feeling somehow that he had) 
| incurred everybody’s displeasure, and stood 
| at that moment in the position of a moral 
| Ishmael : 
| him in all the way home—it was eight miles 





Will you walk | 





feeling he would have had if there had come 
stealing on a perpetual eclipse of the sun. 
But he got to the house at last, and delivered 
his credentials; and Miss Julia made her 
ringlets dance as she ran off to Montague, 
saylug, “ Oh, Monty, we can go to the Manor 
when we like!” A piece of news that made 
that young gentleman smile below his mous- 
tache gaily; and declare his intention of 
riding over to-morrow. And when his sister 
had embodied that intention in asmall three- 
cornered note, Ralph was sent home again, 
dimly conscious that he had been instru- 
mental in a plot, he did not know how. 

But the plot went on, under the same instru- 
mentality. Ralph Jessett was soon installed 
regular postman between the Manor House 
and the Delaforces; and did actually go 
twice in one day to please Miss Letty. He 
walked thirty-two miles on a hot summer’s 
day, to the end that Mr. Montague Delaforce 
should know the right meaning of this phrase : 
“ You are very cruel to doubt me. If I tell 
you to wait until papa is better, it is not that 
I am indifferent to your feelings, but only 
more careful of the future than you are ;” 
which, Mr. Montague—being a youth more 
gifted with beauty than with brains, and 
being moreover one of those sensitive people 
who are always taking offence at nothing— 
considered to be a phrase wounding to his 
dignity and common sense; requiring ex- 
planation before things could go on any 
farther, And thus matters continued. When 
Mr. Temple grew better, the plot ex- 
ploded, the mystery was dissolved, and Mr. 
Montague Delaforce, asking for the honour of 
Miss Temple’s hand, and accepted, opened 
Ralph’s eyes as with the touch of a magic 
wand. And, amidst a storm of agony and 
grief such as one would not have imagined 
that such a gentle creature as he could have 
felt, he came to the knowledge suddenly 
that he had been unconsciously the instru- 
ment of his own sorrow—the innocent suicide 
of his own happiness. So long as Miss 
Letty was unmarried, and he, Ralph Jessett, 
could live near her and with her ; could read 
to her, wait on her, do her pleasure, attend 
to her commands, devote his whole life to 
her, and live as a slave in the shadow 
of the altar, he would have been quite as 
blessed as he desired—and, as he thought, 
deserved—in his unconscious love and un- 
selfish adoration. For, Ralph thought it was 
joy and honour enough for him to be allowed 
to love Letty in his own way. But now— 
taken from him, and married to a man 
he thought as little worthy of her, in spite 
of his curling hair and grand moustache, as 
if he had been a blackamoor from Africa: 
it was more like his own death than 
her marriage. If Mr. Montague had 
been better; if he had been wiser, and 
older, and steadier—then indeed; but as it 
was! Oh! his queen, his darling, his little 
Letty, who used to sit on his knee, and ask 
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him for stories by the hour; his gracious | 
young lady who had always been so good and | 
condescending tohim! Ralph could not bear 
it. With a wailing stifled cry he fell back 
against the old oak tree; and, for a long 
time, all nature and all grief alike were shut 
out from him. But when the faintness 
passed, and he was obliged to remember 
again, he turned away with a breaking heart 
from the blank of his future; feeling that his | 
life without Miss Letty as its queen and 
guiding star, would be a mere desert without | 
shade or verdure. Even his earwigs and} 
his emmets lost their charm: chemistry | 
seemed a mere phantasmagoria of flitting | 
vapours, without form or object. 

He would go away again, he said. His 
vacation was over, and he would go back to 
Edinburgh. He was of no use here: a queer 
fellow like himself was out of place in such 
times as weddings. He looked so ill and 
worn when he said this, that Mrs, Temple 
noticed it, and asked him, breathingly, what 
was the matter with him? So did Miss 
Letty, even in the midst of all her rose- 
coloured excitement and most fervent girlish 
love. She went to him, after breakfast, and 
pouted in her old way of command, and told 
him, for the thousandth time in their joint 
lives together, that he was an idiot and an old 
baby, and asked what was wrong now ? 

“Oh, Miss Letty!” began Ralph ; but he 
could get no farther. He gave a loud sob, 
and rushed from the room, down the garden 
to that favourite retreat the shrubbery, where 
he burrowed in among the trees, and remained 
all the day. He was a little consoled by 
finding a new red fungus and a variety of 
ladybird. 

“Can Ralph be jealous?” thought Miss 
Letty, with her blue eyes very wide open, 

However, Ralph was not allowed to go 
away before the wedding. Letty, who, of 
course, had no idea of the truth, insisted on 
his staying. She should not feel happy ; she 
should not feel married, she said; unless 
Ralph was there. So Ralph smothered his 
own feelings and obeyed her, and found a 
certain amount of happiness for the time, as 
usual, in his obedience. It was something to 
suffer at her command! But, when the wed- 
ding-day came, and he had seen her given 
away, his pride, his joy, his life, his own soul 
—given away to the keeping of a handsome, 
foolish, petulant fop—when there was no 
longer any joy on earth for him, no longer 
any hope, even of the moonlight pleasure of 
his life—when, standing in the dusty road to 
see her pass, taking off his hat as to a queen, 
and letting his long gray hair stream in the 
summer breeze as he gazed his last look at 
her, lying back in the carriage in all her white 
wedding loveliness and glory—when, on her 
turning back again and again, leaning out to 
see him so long as she could, and waving her 
hand and handkerchief to him kindly, she 
saw him still standing there, like a statue! 








[Conducted by 


without life or motion—and when the car- 


riage finally disappeared behind the trees— 
then Ralph plunged wildly into the woods, 
and wandered away from Manor House for 
ever. Wandering through the world in 
poverty and privation, a gentle, harmless, 
half-crazed naturalist, who knew the haunts 
and habits of every tiny creature to be found 


|in England, and who sometimes in his restless 


sleep—large tears rolling quietly down his 
withered cheeks — murmured plaiutively, 
“ Miss Letty! ” and “ Lost! lost!” 


OUR BEDFORDSHIRE FARMER.* 


Tr was harvest-time when we went down on 
our first visit to the friend whom for anonymous 
distinction we will call the Bedfordshire farmer. 
We travelled by railroad of course, and 
were set down ona platform almost within 
sight of his hospitable chimney. In this 
roadside station, which is in effect an 
inland iron port, to a purely rural district, 
we have a specimen of one of the mecha- 
nical revolutions of modern agriculture. 
The fat beasts and sheep of this parish 
formerly required four days to travel along 
the road to market, at a loss of many 
pounds of flesh, beside growing feverish 
aud flabby with excitement and fatigue ; they 
now reach the same market, calm and fresh, in 
four hours. If news of a favourable corn- 
market have arrived by the morning's post, 
fifty quarters of wheat can be carried from 
the stack, thrashed out by steam-driven ma- 
chinery, sold, and the money returned in much 
less time than it would have taken merely to 
thrash out fifty quarters by the hand-flail. 

The farmer himself met us on the platform 
—a disappointing personage, considering that 
he had been more than twenty years getting 
a living by growing corn and sheep; for he 
had not an atom of the uniform associated 
from time immemorial with the British 
farmer—no cord-breeches, no top-boots, not 
even gaiters, no broad-brimmed hat, not a 
large red face or ample corporation—in fact, 
was not halfso much like the conventional far- 
mer as my friend and fellow-traveller Nuggets, 
of theeminent firm of Nuggets and Bullion, who 
cultivates eight and a half acres at Brixton, 
on the most scientific principles, at an annual 
loss of about twenty pounds an acre. The 
Bedfordshire farmer looked and was dressed 
very much like any other gentleman not 
obliged to wear professional black and white. 
His servant, too, who shouldered our carpet 
bags, wore neither smock-frock nor hob- 
nailed shoes ; he might have been the groom 
of a surgeon or a parson. 

The Grange presented what amateurs in 
French would call more disillusionment. A 
modern villa-cottage, with one ancient gable 
and one set of Elizabethan chimneys, planted 


* See Beef, Mutton, and Bread, page 113 of the 
tenth volume, 
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in the midst of a well-kept garden, with the | 
regular three sitting-rooms of a suburban | 
villa, reminded us that times were changed | 
since Bakewell received crowds of visitors of | 
the highest rank, including royalty, “clad in a | 
brown metal-buttoned coat, a red waistcoat, | 
leather breeches, top boots, sitting in the 
chimney corner of his one keeping room, 
hung round with dried and pickled specimens 
of his famous beasts.” The book-shelves in 
one of our friend’s rooms are filled not only 
with works on agriculture, but with histories, 
biographies, novels, and poems. The win- 
dows, fringed with monthly roses, look out 
upon the gardens, across a fence to where a 
steep hill of pasture rises, once a deer park, 
still studded over with fine trees, There 
Suffolk horses, a long-tailed gray mare, some 
dairy cows, and Southdown sheep are feeding, 
and are chewing the cud in the shade. 

Our first visit was to the farm buildings, di- 
vided by aroad from the nag stables and offices 
of the house, which therefore is not troubled 
with either the smell or the dirt of the farm- 
yard, <A picturesque untenanted dovecote, 
half-covered with ivy, is the only remaining 
monument of the farming days when five 
year-old mutton was fed, and wooden ploughs 
were used, Pigeons don’t pay in cultivated 
countries. On one side of the occupation road 
leading to the first field of the farm, were 
the sheds for carts and implements ; on the 
other the cattle yards, the feeding houses, 
the cart stables, the cow-house, and the 
barn-machinery and steam-engine. One- 
horse carts were the order of the day, 
a system far preferable to waggons, when 
each horse is well up to his work. Our 
friend’s horses are always in good con- 
dition. The implements made a _ goodly 
display, eight or nine of Howard’s iron 
ploughs, light and heavy, harrows to match 
the ploughs, a cultivator to stir the earth, 
and a grubber to gather weeds, drills 
and manure distributors, and horse-hoes, a 
Crosskill’s clod-crusher, and a heavy stone- 
roller, a haymaking-machine and _horse- 
rakes. These were all evidently in regular 
use; some for strong clay, others for light 
sand. 

The cattle yards form three-sided squares, | 
the open side facing the road and the sun, the 
other three sides bordered with covered feed- | 
ing-sheds, or verandahs, about which there was 
nothing remarkable, except that the roofs were 
all carefully provided with spouts, by which | 
the rain that would otherwise flow into 
the cattle yards and saturate the straw, was | 
effectually carried away into the main drains. | 
The floors of these yards are dish-shaped, | 
slightly hollow. In winter a thin layer of | 
mould, covered daily by fresh straw, imbibes | 
every particle of liquid manure. Under the | 
treading of the beasts, which are turned in| 


supply of the last—nothing is cheaper than 
oil-cake when it can be bought at a penny 
a pound—the straw made on the farm is 
converted into mauure of the richest quality, 
which is in due time returned to the tields, 

In every yard was an iron tank filled with 
pure clean water, by a tap and ball, which 
regulated a constant supply from a spring- 
filled reservoir, established on the hill that 
overlooked the Grange. These iron tanks 
were substitutes for those foul inky ponds, 
to be found as the only drinking places on 
too many old-fashioned farms. In the stable, 
which was carefully ventilated, we found a 
team that had done a day’s work of ploughing, 
munching their allowance of clover and 
split beans. They were powertul, active, 
clean-legged animals, as unlike drayhorses 
as possible; the harness of each was 
neatly arranged in a harness-room, not 
tumbling above the dirty stable, as too often 
seen. ‘Lhe feeding house, where twenty-five 
beasts could be tied up and fed, was placed 
conveniently near the granary, and here again 
at every beast’s chain-pole a perpetually full 
tank was to be found. The doors opened, so 
that the mauure of the feeding houses could 
straightway be added to the accumulation of 
the yard. 

Our Bedfordshire farmer does not indulge 
in fancy, in purchasing his cattle. Noblemen 
and owners ot model farms adhere rigidly to 
some one breed, Devons, Herefords, or Scots, 
and have to pay an extra price to make up 
their number. He purchases every spring 
or summer, at the fairs where cattle are 
brought from Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
Devonshire, Herefordshire, and Yorkshire, for 
the purpose, one hundred good two-year-old 
Devons, Herefords, or Short-horns, or three- 
year-old Scots or Anglesea runts. ‘These he 
runs on the inferior sward until winter ; then 
takes them into the yards and stalls, and 
feeds them well with hay and roots—not 
exceeding a hundred-weight of turnips a 
day—more would be wasted ; to this he adds 
from time to time linseed and barley meal, 
in preference to oil-cake, which he generally 
reserves for sheep. He has experimented 
with cooked food, but has not found the 
result in weight pay the cost and trouble, 
In the spring these beasts are put on the 
best grass, and sent off to market as fast as 
they become ripe, having left behind them in 
the yards a store of manure available for all 
the land within easy carting distance. 

On our autumn visit we saw in the empty 
yards and in the styes a few pigs of no parti- 
cular breed, but all of that egg-shape which 
betokens rapid fattening. As there is no 
dairy, the Beds farmer tinds it does not pay 
to breed pigs or feed more than just enough 
to consume what would otherwise be wasted. 

Lastly, we came to a compact building 


as soon as grass fails, there to feed on hay, | forming the one side or wing of the cattle 
turnips, and mangold wurzel, or corn, or cake,| yards, marked by a tall chimney: here 











| in turn, according to relative price and| was a high-pressure steam-engine of six-horse 
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power, under the care of a ploughboy, which | 


put in motion the barn machinery, thrashed 
and winnowed the corn, separated it into 
wheat, first and second, tailings, cavings, 
and chaff, and carried the straw into the 
straw house, and the wheat into the granary. 
The same engine also put in motion stones 
for grinding corn or linseed, or crushed beans, 
and worked a chafi-cutter. | 
The steam-driven barn apparatus has more 
advantages, and creates more profit to the | 
farmer, than can be explained in a few words. | 
Under the hand flail system, a great barn | 
was needed, where it was necessary to thrash, | 
not when you wanted to send to market, but 
when thrashers could be had, and then very 
slowly, with great loss by imperfect thrashing 
and systematic pilfering. Our Bedfordshire 
farmer having had the building provided by 
his landlord, put up the steam-engine and 
machinery himself, at a cost of five hundred 
pounds ; and now, with coals costing fifteen 
shillings per ton, his steam-enginethrashes and 
dresses two hundred bushels of wheat in one 
day, ata cost of one penny a bushel, which, 
with horse-power, would cost fourpence, and | 
with flail thrashing, sixpence a bushel. Be- 


sides this economy in time and money, there | 


is an economy in space, as the corn can| 
remain in the rick in the field, until wanted. 
Some very pretty things have been said 
about the flail; and thrashing does make 
a very pretty picture, although it is a 
most soul -deadening occupation. But to 
a thoughtful mind, there is something much | 
more beautiful in the regularity with which 
the sheaves, delivered from the cart, are 
consumed and distributed. The steam-driven 
barn machinery was not a complete piece of | 
work until linked, by the railway, with the | 
corn-market. In Scotland machine-thrashing | 
has long been universal, but in England it | 
makes way slowly, and is introduced with 
excuses in some counties—our poor-laws | 
having been in the way. 
We next mounted our friend’s hacks and | 
climbed the hill to take a bird’s-eye view of | 
the farms before descending into details. 
On our way we crossed a broad belt of grass 
fields which surround the house and garden, 
and are always mowed, other fields farther off 
being always grazed ; by this arrangement it 
is thought that the best kinds of grass for 
feeding are cultivated on the one, and the 
best for mowing on the other ; while the hay 
so grown near the yards where it is to be 
consumed, and near the manure heaps| 
which restore fertility to meadows. Mea-| 
dows round a house are, it must be admitted, | 
much more agreeable than ploughed land, | 
besides having the advantage of keeping 
the cattle and horses grazing within an easy | 
distance if not within sight. After ascending | 
a hill, considered steep in the midland| 
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(Conducted by 
well known as Woburn sand, and nearly all 
below stiff clay, being part of the rich valley 
which runs on to the sea at King’s Lynn in 
Norfolk. 

From this promontory we could review, as 
in a panorama, the farmer’s crops—wheat in 
great fields of forty, fifty, and sixty acres—a 
golden sea, fast falling before the scythe and 
the sickle; barley not so ripe, some of it 
lying here and there in rucks as if a great 
flood had rolled over it ; too much manuring 
swelled the ears without stiffening the straw 
enough, and so anxiety to raise a large crop 
had defeated itself. There were oats too, 
verdant and feathery ; beans, dark ugly 
patches on the landscape; mangold, with 
rich dark green luxuriant leaves ; and fields 
of something that was not grass, though like 
it in the distance, being, what is called in 
farmer's phrase, seeds, that is to say, artificial 
grasses, such as Italian rye grass, red clover, 
or white clover and trefoil mixed, which 
form a rotation crop only to be grown once 
in four or in eight years, according to the 
soil. 

Experience and scientific investigation have 
but slightly and slowly added any new crops 
for the use of the farmer. When any one 
loudly announces a new crop, which will 
supersede all others in utility and profit, we 
may as safely set him down as a quack 
as if he announced a universal medicine. 
For England wheat, barley, and oats, are 
the best cereal crops ; rye, except green to 
feed stock, is not in demand ; wheat in many 
varieties fits itself to suitable soils, the finest 
kinds cannot always be carried to a distant 
country without degeneration. The finest 
barley for malting is grown in a few counties 
on light soil, while oats attain a perfection in 
Scotland and Ireland rarely to be found in 
districts where oatmeal is not the food of the 


| people. 


The proportions which a farmer should 


|grow of each crops will depend on his soil 


and on his market, supposing always that 
the landlord is, like our friend’s landlord, 
sufficiently intelligent to allow his tenant to 
make the best of his land. For instance, 
having six fields on his clay land of about 
fifty acres each, he has found it convenient to 
adopt the following rotation :—First year, 
either a fallow or a fallow crop, such as cole- 
seed, tares, early white turnips, mangold, &c.; 
second year, wheat ; third year, beans; fourth 


| year, barley ; fifth year, clover ; sixth year, 


wheat, instead of the Scotch rotation, in which 
beans stand fifth, and the land becomes 
too full of weeds for a good crop. On the 
sand land the rotation is—first, turnips; 
second, barley; third, clover; and fourth, 
wheat; white and red clover being used 
alternately. 

It will be observed that root crops form 











counties, we stood upon a sort of inland pro-| the foundation of this style of farming. Root 
montory, marking the division of the farm, /} crops do two things for the farmer ; they pre- 
all above being sand-land of the character] pare the land for corn crops, and they supply 
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food for a great number of lambs and sheep. 
Under the old system, two hundred acres of 
this farm were poor grass pasture. 


twice in six years. Ofcourse on six fields two 
are always in wheat. But on hundreds of 
thousands of acres of fertile wnder-rented 
land, the intelligent cultivation of roots is 


quite unknown ; indeed, without security of | 


tenure in lease or agreement, it cannot be 
practised, because it takes six years to com- 
plete a never-ending circle of improve- 
ment. 


having gone so far ahead as to adopt the| 


short-horn, which superseded their grand- 


fathers’ long-cherished, long-horned, thick- | 
skinned, Craven beasts, still look askance at | 


guano and superphosphate—the best food 
for root crops—as condiments of revolu- 


tionary origin; and as for leases, you may | 


as well speak of confiscation at once. 

As we looked down the beautiful fertile 
valley, and gossipped over the cardinal 
principles of good farming, we could see the 
marks in the shades of vegetation, and here 
and there a land-mark inastately tree, where 


four miles of fences had seven years previ- | 


ously been cleared away, and superseded 
wherever fences were needed at all, by double 
ditches, and rails arranged with matl e- 
matical regularity to protect growing thorns 
from the assaults of the beasts and sheep 
feeding around. Before coals came by canal 
and railway, hedges gave faggots for winter 
fires. 

Turning our nags’ heads upwards, we next 
traversed the sand half of the farm, an undu- 
lating four hundred acres, sprinkled over 
with many pretty wooded dells and bordered 
deep belts of plantation, where our friend, 
having the game in his own hands, kept up a 
fair head of pheasants and hares, Farmers 
seldom object to the game they may shoot 
themselves, 

On the sand we found a different rotation, 
viz., turnips, barley, clover, and wheat ; 
neither mangold or beans. 

The prettiest sight was our farmer’s breed- 
ing flock of South Downs, feeding on a hill of 
seeds : four hundred black-faced, close-fleeced, 
firkin-bodied, flat-backed, short-legged, active 
animals, without a hollow or a bump on any 
part of their compact bodies, as like each 
other as peas, and as full of meat. 

They were under the amiable care of an 
old shepherd, a boy, and a dog of great dis- 
cretion—a real Scotch colley, who also 
attend to the whole sheep stock. It had cost 
our farmer twenty years of constant care to 
bring this flock to their present perfection, 
during which time he has tried and given up 
| the long-woolled Leicester, of which half his 
sheep stock formerly consisted, finding the 
South Down more hardy and profitable on his 

The total sleep 


land and with his market. 
| sok alway s kept on this farm amounts to one 


Under | 
the rotation named they feed more live stock | 
than before, in addition to the crops of wheat | 


There are landed baronets, who} 


thousand head, of which what are not bred 
on the farm are bought. Thus in the course 
of the year about one thousand sheep and 
lambs, and one hundred and fifty bullocks, 
are sent to market. 

Now we had seen all the raw material for 
| growing corn and wool. 

Bullocks fed in yards in autumn and 
winter, on roots grown on well-drained, and 
hay on well-manured land, with corn and 
cake to finish them—these produce while 
getting fat, and tread down and solidify 
manure which is ready in the spring to be 
carted out where wanted, for growing more 
roots for green or hay crops. On the other 
hand, light land is consolidated and enriched 
by a flock penned upon it, and there feeding 
with turnips, corn, or pulse and cake. If 
| they are store-sheep they are allowed to gnaw 
the turnips on the ground for part of the 
year ; if they are young and to be fatted, the 
|turnips are drawn, topped, and tailed, and 
sliced for them by a boy with a portable 
machine—a simple affair, and yet one of the 
most valuable of agricultural inventions. 
Thus, feeding in the day, and penned succes- 
sively over every part of a field at night, the 
sheep fertilise, and with their feet compress 
more effectively than any roller, light, blow- 
ing sand, and prepare soil which once would 
|scarely feed a family of rabbits on an acre for 
,such luxuriant corn crops as we saw waving 
| around, 

What neither farm-yard manure nor sheep- 

treading will do toward stimulating vegeta- 
tion and supply the wants of an exhausted 
soil, is done with modern portable manures, 
which do not supersede, but aid the home- 
made fertilisers of our forefathers. 
Cantering on, now pausing to examine a 
|root crop, then pushing through a pheasant 
cover, then halting to chat with the 
reapers, we came to a field of wheat on sand 
inferior to the rest. The choicest seed from 
the Vale of Taunton Dean had been used ; 
but it seemed that, in this instance, what 
suited a Somersetshire valley did not thrive 
on a Bedfordshire hill. Such special expe- 
rience a good farmer is continually collecting. 
Again: repeated trials had convinced the 
farmer that guano, the most valuable of all 
portable manures, was wasted on the sand ; 
as, in the event of a dry season, the fertilising 
powers were evaporated and entirely lost. 
On another fifty-six acres of wheat a 
most wonderful crop was being mowed, 
estimated at six quarters to theacre. The 
extra weight could only be accounted for by 
the field having been rolled with more than 
ordinary care with a heavy iron roller. 
Nevertheless, amateurs must not rush off to 
roll their wheat fields, because on a plastic soil 
it would be total ruin to reduce a field after 
‘rain to the consistence of smooth mortar. 

I have advisedly said, mow, not reap, 
several times in this narrative. The Bedford- 
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shire farmer has no doubt of the superior 
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advantages of the former plan. Neverthe- 
less, he reaps a few acres as shelter for the 
partridges. Mowing is done by piece-work, 
at per acre. Formerly the harvesters re- 
ceived so much money per acre, and five 
pints of beer for a day; but the farmer | 
having one July day expressed his discontent 
to a party of mowers snugly lying in the 
shade, pipe in mouth and beer-can in hand, 
at the slow progress of the work, was an-| 
swered with fatal candour by a jolly foreman 


| down breeders. 


\for wages ; 





—‘“Maister, we come here to drink your 
good beer, and as long as you gie us five} 
pints a day we beant agoin’ to hurry 
the work.” From that season an additional | 
shilling per acre replaced the five pints of | 
the mowing charter ; and there is no lagging. 
Mowers are not the only people who like 
idleness and five pints of beer a day. 

It was brilliant weather on the second day 
of our visit. Carts, each drawn by one 
cleaned-legged horse, were at work at a pace 
that would have choked the old _hairy- 
legged breed. The picturesque wagon, with 
its long team, is disappearing fast from modern 
harvest-fields. The horse-rake, following the 


binders, leaves little for the gleaners. 

While the carts were at work in one field 
and the mowers and binders in another—for | 
there were two hundred acres of wheat on 
this farm—in a fallow-field a party of boys | 
were cross-ploughing with some of Howard’s 
wheel ploughs, which can _ be| 





beautiful 
managed by boys of thirteen, for such work 
the object being only to pulverise the land. | 
On almost any land the superiority of the 
iron-wheel plough is incontestable. 

We rode back through a great grass field, | 
well dotted with shady trees, under which | 
shorthorns, Devons, Herefords, and black 
Anglesea runts were comfortably chewing | 
the cud ; all the different breeds being found 
profitable to feed when bought at a proper 
price, as the account-books of our friend, care- 
fully kept for twenty years, distinctly show. 
From the horned stock and the sheep, a 
draught of the fittest and fattest were sent | 
to Smithfield every week from May to the 
following March, and replaced by fresh pur- 
chases from the neighbouring fairs, 

After dinner, while looking out between | 
rosebushes at the cattle on the hills, we 
talked, of course of farming past and present | 
—of what practice and science had done, 
and what it could and could not do for 
farmers. 

In what we had seen there was nothing 
startling, although the results, as to quantity 
of produce in corn and meat in a year, would 
have been incredible if foretold to any brown- | 
coated farmer in seventeen hundred and 
fifty-four. There was no land wasted by | 
fences or devoured by weeds ; there was no | 
time lost—one crop prepared the way for 
another; there was no labour lost—horses 
and men and boys were fully employed. The 
live stock for market was always full fed ;| 


sai 





rates, no tithes; 
|for corn and cake purchased ; one hundred 


| eight ploughboys. 


{Conducted by 
the breeding-stock was kept up by retaining 
only the best-shaped ewe lambs, and hirin 
or buying the best rams from skilled South- 
So the farm was continually 
sending to market a succession of lamb, 
mutton, and beef. 

All this requires for success some con- 


siderable skill and experience, and not a 


little expense. Twelve or thirteen hundred 
pounds a-year for rent, and as much more 
two hundred a-year poor’s- 
three hundred a-year 


and fifty pounds for portable manures. A 
capital laid out in two hundred store beasts, 
which cannot be bought for less than ten 
pounds each, and four hundred breeding 
ewes, worth two pounds ten shillings each 
—also thirty carthorses, worth forty pounds 
a-piece on the average, and all the agri- 
cultural implements, too. So, in round num- 
bers there was evidently, without asking 
impertinent questions, some ten thousan 
pounds invested. 

The labour of this farm would in its num- 
ber astonish a farmer of the old school of 
anti-guano and anti-steam-engine preju- 
dices, as much as the implements. It consists 
of about twenty men and thirty boys. Of 


| these, six men are ploughmen, and have the 


care of four horses each, being assisted by 
The boys are divided into 
two sets, of which the younger consists of 


| fifteen boys between the ages of eleven and 


thirteen, who are under the command of a 
steady experienced farm-labourer. He never 
has them out of his sight; under his orders 
they do all the hand-hoeing of wheat, thin 
out turnips, spud thistles out of grass-land, 
gather the turnips into heaps for tailing, 
carry away the straw from the threshing- 


| machine, bring the sheaves from the stack to 


the man who feeds the machine, and do other 
work suited to their strength. When the 
harvest is off, and repeated ploughings have 
brought the couch-grass roots to the surface, 
they gather it in heapsand burn it. <A great 
bare field dotted over with heaps of this 
troublesome weed, each on fire, and each 
industriously fed and tended by an active 
little boy, presented a very amusing sight to 
us in a second visit to Bedfordshire, in Oc- 
tober. 

Thus these boys are trained to work regu- 
larly at all kinds of farm-labour, and form a 
regiment of militia from which the regular 
army of the farm is recruited. The most 


|intelligent are promoted to be ploughboys, 


aud grow up to be very useful men. 

They receive three shillings a-week wages, 
and every week, if well-behaved, a sixpenny 
ticket, which, once a year, in September, is 
converted into money to be laid out in clothes. 
The stoppage of a ticket—a very rare occur- 
rence —is considered not only a loss, but 
a disgrace. In harvest time they receive 
double wages, and double tickets. 
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Such is a short view of the system ona| The worker, on the contrary, continued to 


well-managed corn and wool farm. 

If able to lay out the needful capital skil- 
fully, and manage the men, boys, and horses 
needed for a thousand acres of average corn 
and sheep land, the farmer, on an average of 
years, can reap a fair return for his risk and 
labour. He cannot under ordinary circum- 
stances, expect to make a fortune except by 
saving out of ordinary income; for there 
are no patents, or secrets, or special un-| 
discovered markets for farmers, as there are | 
for clever manufacturers. Those who under- 
take to do wonderful things in agriculture 
invariably sacrifice profit to glory. But the 
skilful farmer is not tied to a day, a week, or | 
even a month, except at harvest or seed time ; | 
he lives among pleasant scenes, socially and | 
hospitably, and runs not the risks and| 
endures not the sleepless nights of the manu- 
facturer, whose fortune depends on the 
temper of a thousand hands, and the honesty 
or good fortune of debtors on the other side 
of the globe. 


FATALISM. 


One of the popular tales current among 
the Servians—which we take from a collection 
made by Wuk Stephanovitsch Karadschitsch 
—emphatically illustrates a well-known orien- 
tal doctrine, and suggests how stern a curse 
such doctrine becomes to the people among 
whom it is once admitted, 

Once upon a time there were two brothers 
who lived together. One was industrious 
and did everything, the other was lazy and 
did nothing except eat and drink. Their 
harvests were always magnificent, and they 
had plenty of oxen, horses, sheep, pigs, bees, 
and all else. The brother who did every- 
thing said to himself one day, “ Why should 
I work for this idler? It is better that we 
should part.” He said, therefore, “ My 
brother, it is not just that I should do every- 
thing, whilst thou doest nothing but eat and 
drink. I have decided, therefore, that we 
ought to part.” The other sought to turn 
him from his purpose, saying, “ Brother, let 
not that be so; we prosper as we are,| 
and behold all things are in thy hands, as| 
well those which belong to me, and those 
which are thine. Thou knowest also that 
whatever thou wilt thou doest, and I am 
content.” But the elder persisted in his 
resolution, and the younger yielded, say- 
ing, “If it must be so, yet I will have no 
part in this act. Make the division as thou 
wilt.” The division was then made, and 
each brother took what was his portion. 

Then the idler hired a herdsman for his 
cattle, and a shepherd for his sheep, another 
herdsman for his goats, a keeper for his 
swine, and yet another for his bees; and 
said to them all, “ I entrust my property to 
you, and may God keep you.” Having done 
that, he continued to live as before. 


FATALISM. 
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‘exert himself as he had always done. He 
kept no servants, but himself attended to 
his own affairs. Nevertheless all went 
|wrong with him, and he became poorer 
every day, until at last he did not possess 
even a pair of shoes, and was obliged 
to walk about barefooted. Then he said to 
himself, “I will go to my brother and see 
| how it is now with him.” 

His way was over land covered with grass. 
He saw a flock of sheep feeding there unat- 
tended by a shepherd. Near them sate a 
beautiful girl, who was sewing with a golden 
thread. After having saluted her, he asked to 
whom the flock belonged ; and she answered, 
“To whom I belong, these sheep also belong.” 

“ And who art thou?” he inquired, 

She replied, “I am the Genius of thy 
brother.” 

Then was this man’s soul filled with rage 
and envy, and he said to her, “ But my 
Genius, where is she ?” 

The girl said, “ Ah! she is far from thee.” 

“ Can I find her?” he asked. 

She answered, “ Yes; after long travel.” 

And wheu he heard this, he went straight- 
way to his brother; who, when he saw his 
wretched state, was filled with grief, and, 
bursting into tears, said to him, “ Where 
hast thou been so long?” And when he had 
heard all, and knew that his brother wished 
to go in search of his far-distant Genius, 
he gave him money and a pair of shoes, 

After the two brothers had remained some 
days together, the elder one returned to his 
own house, threw a sack upon his shoulders, 
into which he put some bread, took a stick in 
his hand, and set out to walk through the 
world to seek his Genius. Having travelled 
for some time, he found himself at last 
in the midst of a great wood, where he 
saw, asleep under a bush, a frightful hag, 
He strove iong to awaken her, and at last in 
order to do so put a snake down her back ; 
but even then she moved with difficulty, and 
only half unclosing her eyes, said to him, 
“Thank Heaven, man, that I am sleeping 
here ; for had I been awake thou wouldst not 
have possessed those shoes.” 

He said, “ Who then is this that would 
have prevented me from having on my feet 
these shoes?” : 

And the hag replied, “ Iam thy Genius.” 

When the man heard that, he smote him- 
self upon the breast, and cried, “Thou! 
Thou my Genius? May Heaven exterminate 
thee! Who gave thee to me?” 

And the hag replied, “ It is Fate.” 

“ And where is Fate?” he asked. 

The answer he received was, “Go and 
search for him.” And the hag disappeared. 

Then the man went in search of Fate. After 
a long, long journey, he again entered a wood ; 
and, in this wood, found a hermit, whom he 
asked whether he could tell where Fate was 
The hermit said, “ Go up that 
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,;doing the same. 


mountain, my son, and thou wilt reach his 
castle ; but, when in his presence, do not 
speak to him. Whatever thou shalt see 
him do, that do thou, until he questions 
thee.” The traveller having thanked the 
hermit, took the road which led up the 
mountain. 

But, when he had arrived at the castle, he 
was much amazed at its magnificence. Ser- 
vants were hurrying in all directions, and 
everything around him was of more than 
royal splendour. As for Fate, he was seated 
at a table quite alone ; the table was spread, 
and he was in the act of supping. When 
the traveller saw that, he seated himself, and 
ate with the master of the house. After 
supper, Fate went to his couch, and the man 
retired with him. Then, at midnight, there 
was heard the rushing of a fearful sound 
through all the chambers of the castle ; and, 
in the midst of the noise a voice was heard 
crying aloud “ Fate! Fate! To-day such 
and such souls have come into the world. 
Deal with them according to thy pleasure !” 


Then, behold, Fate arose, and opened a gilt | 


coffer full of golden ducats, which he sowed 
upon his chamber floor, saying, “ Such as I 
am to-day, you shall be all your lives ! ’ 

At the break of day, the beautiful castle 
vanished ; 
house ; but a house in which nothing was 
wanting. 
down to supper, and his guest sat by his 
When 
At 


side ; but not a word was spoken. 
they had done supper they went to bed. 
midnight the rushing sound was heard again ; 
and, in the midst of the noise, a voice cried, 


“Fate! Fate! Such and such souls have 
seen the light to-day. Deal with them accord- 
ing to thy pleasure!” Then, behold, Fate 
opened a silver coffer; but there were no 
ducats therein, only silver money, with a few 
gold pieces mingled. And Fate sowed this 
silver on the ground, saying, “Such as [ am 
to-day, you shall be all your lives !” 

At break of day this house also had dis- 
appeared ; and, in its place, there was one 
smaller still. Every night the same thing 
happened, and every morning the house be- 
came smaller and poorer, until at last it was 
nothing but a miserable hovel. Then Fate 
took a spade and dug the earth, the man 
And they worked all day. 
In the evening Fate took a piece of bread and 
broke it in two pieces, and gave one to his 
guest. This was all they had to eat; and, 
when they had eaten it, they went to bed. 
During all this time, they had not exchanged 
a word, 

At midnight the same fearful sound was 
heard, and the voice which cried, “ Fate! 
Fate ! Such and such souls have come into 
the world this night. Do unto them accord- 
ing to thy pleasure!” And, behold, Fate 
arose, and opened a coffer, and took out of it 
stones, and sowed them upon the earth, and 
among the stones were small pieces of money. 





and, in its place, stood an ordinary | 


When the evening came [ate sat | 


This he ‘did, repeating at the same time, 
“Such as I am to-day, you shall be all your 
lives,” 
When morning returned the cabin had 
disappeared, and ‘the palace of the first day 
had come back again. Then, for the first 
time, Fate spoke to “his guest, and said, “ Why 
camest thou here ?” The other told him truly 
all the story of his journey, and its cause, 
namely, to ascertain why Fate had awarded 
to him a lot so unhappy. And Fate an- 
swered, “Thou didst see how, on the first 
night, I sowed ducats, and what followed. 
Such as I am in the night wherein a man is 
born, such will that man be during all his life. 
Thou wert born on a night when I was poor, 
and thou wilt remain poor all thy days. As 
for thy brother, he came into the world when 
I was rich, and rich will he be ever. Yet, 
because thou hast laboured hard to seek me, 
I will tell how thou mayst aid thyself. Thy 
brother has a daughter named Miliza, who 
was born in a golden hour. When thou 
|returnest to thy country take her for thy 
wife. Only take heed that of whatsoever 
|thou shalt afterwards acquire, say that it is 
hers,—call nothing thine.” 
And the man, thanking Fate, departed. 

| When he had come back to his own country, 
he went to his brother, and said, “ Brother, 
give me Miliza ; for thou seest that without 
her I am alone.” The brother answered : “ I 
am glad at thy request. Take her, for she is 
\thine.” Therefore he took her to his'house ; 
and, from that time, his flocks and herds 
| begs an to multiply, so that he became rich. 
| But he was careful to exclaim aloud, every 
| day, “ All that I have is Miliza’s!” 

| One day he went to the field to see his 
crops, which were all rustling and whispering 
to the breeze songs of plenty ; when, by chance, 
a traveller passed by, who said to him: 
“Whose crops are these?” And he, without 
thinking, replied, “They are mine.” Scarcely 
had he finished speaking, when, behold, the 
harvest was on fire and the flames leapt from 
field to field. But, when he saw this he ran with 
all his speed after the traveller, and shouted, 
“Stop, brother! I told you a lie. These crops 
are not mine, they are my wife’s!” The fire 
went out when he had spoken, and from that 
hour he continued to be—thanks to Miliza— 
rich and happy. 
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